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..-from the executive vice-president 


Report 
to 
the 
Membership 


MARION N. KERSHNER 


Each new year brings with if an increasing realization, on the part of 
America’s business leaders, that the responsibilities of management are mush- 
rooming to greater proportions. Growing numbers of employees and tre- 
mendous scientific achievements, which we have been witnessing since World 
War II, conclusively establish a need for more proficient management. 

One of the prime requisites for such increased proficiency rests in our 
ability to plan, to direct, and to work as a team of management specialists. 

The development of NMA programs and activities has stressed this need 
for teamwork, particularly in the Association’s “Unity in Management” 
seminars. As a matter of fact, it has been the very existence of such unity 
within the NMA itself which has made it such an effective force in the total 
pattern of American industrial management. 

To continually provide and maintain this spirit of unity, within the As- 
sociation and in the practice of management, the NMA membership rec- 
ognizes a definite sense of responsibility in making its services available to 
additional clubs and a steadily increasing number of individual members. 


* * * * 


It should not be difficult for us, as members of American management, to 
accomplish our mission. We enjoy a heritage here in this nation which 
prompts us to desire and seek a unity of purpose and of spirit. 

In this month of February, we frequently reflect upon our rich heritage. 
For it is during this month that we celebrate the birthdates of two great 
national leaders: the “Father of His Country,” George Washington, and the 
“Great Emancipator,” Abraham Lincoln. (Continued on page 66) 
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Reporw.... 


.... Lor supervisors 


by Stewart French 


With the broad pronouncements of high 
policy and programs delivered, February in the 
Nation's capital sees the Congress of the United 
States---the "power house"-of the Free World--- 
settle down to the hard, often tedious and dull, 
business of effectuating policy by workable 
laws. 

The controversial State of the Union and Budget 
messages have set the basic criteria or standards by 
which cooperation will be judged between the heavily 
Democratic 86th Congress and the Republican Executive 
branch under President Eisenhower, now in its final 
two years. The organizational work---committee mem- 
berships and chairmanships, and selection of officers 
---has been rounded out and the procedurally important 
battles over the role of the Rules Committee in the 
House and amendment to the filibuster rule in the Sen- 
ate lost and won. 


Now comes the business of translating broad policy 
into specific action through legislation. This work 
is mostly done in and by the committees of Congress. 
Very rarely does a measure ever get to the floor of 
either the House or the Senate without the approval of 
a majority of the legislative committee to which it was 
assigned. (Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946.) 


Committees aren't even mentioned in our Con- 
stitution, but the First Congress inaugu- 
rated the system and they've been with us, 
growing in power, ever since. Major legis- 
lative committees of the Senate have a 
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membership of only 15, and so if you want to 
kill a bill, that's the place to do it; you 
only need eight members on your side. Once 
a bill reaches the floor, you'd need 49 on 
your side---assuming the full membership of 
98 were present and voting---to kill it. 


It's the committees that on a given piece of legisla- 
tion obtain the views of the executive agencies that 
will be concerned with its administration; if the mat- 
ter is at all controversial, the committee holds public 
hearings on it. Almost anyone who makes timely request 
to be heard will be given the opportunity. 


Often a parade of witnesses will say the same 
thing; or they may flatly contradict each other. It's 
the committee's job to get the facts and to see to it 
that the proposed legislation will do what it's sup- 
posed to do---that it will work in practice. 


Hearings and investigations can get to be pretty 
heavy-going, but no one has ever found a better way to 
insure that all aspects ‘of a problem will be consid- 
ered, all the facts put forward, and all points of 
view given a hearing. 

---Final passage or rejection of a bill---which 
is the dramatic, easily understood part, is usually 
cnly the end-result of long, intensive work, study, 
and compromise by the members in committee. 


MANAGEMENT--UNIONS SQUARED-OFF 
ON LABOR LAW REVISION 


Defense and our national economy are the primary 
issues before Congress. We can't honestly say we 
know all the answers---or even that we know any of them 
for sure. 


There are those who insist, however, that one of 
the key aspects of our economic situation is the power 
of nation-wide and international labor unions over 
production costs, and prices. (The two aren't neces- 
sarily always directly related, particularly in "ad- 
ministered price" industries). Others point out that 
nation-wide and international corporations have even 
greater power, and exercise it, over our economy. This 
school of thought holds that corporate power has grown 
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with the economy and we are not as acutely conscious 
of it as we are of the relatively new labor union power. 


A number of labor bills have been introduced in 
both Houses and are before committees. As of now, such 
proposed legislation falls into three general cate- 
gories: ; 


1. Anti-racketeering, designed to cover the areas 
of mischief dramatized by the McClellan Committee. 
This would require unions to report publicly on their 
finances; reports from both labor and management of 
"deals" and expenditures in labor-management rela- 
tions; and standards for periodic election of union 
officers. 


2. Taft-Hartley Act revision. This is the tough 
one because it involves the basic conflict between 
union ambitions to increase its bargaining power, and 
management's equally ardent zeal to shrink such power. 
Specific changes are aimed at the secondary boycott 
and organizational picketing. 


The ban on secondary boycotts and organization 
picketing are the milder of the amendments to Taft- 
Hartley sought by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber of Commerce. In 
this reporter's opinion, they are the only ones that 
might have a chance. 


Big labor has its own ideas. The AFL-CIO has come 
out for repeal of section 14(b), the section which 
permits states to enact their own "Right-to-work" 
laws. Since 18 states now have such laws, measures to 
repeal the Federal permissive provision would come up 
against a pretty solid block of 18 senators and 40 
representatives. Even though a senator from a right- 
to-work state might not personally favor the mandatory 
open shop, he probably would hesitate before bucking 
the expressed will of the voters in his own home bali- 
wick. 


After all, it's a time-tested adage in Washington 
that—"A statesman's first duty is to get re-elected." 


3. Minimum Wage Extension. This would apply both 
to increasing the minimum to $1.25 an hour from the 
present $1 and bringing in some 20 million addi- 
tional workers under its provisions. The law now 
covers about 24 million, including virtually all basic 
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industry in interstate commerce. Target groups for 
inclusion are 13 million retail and service workers, 
such as hotel employees, and 1.8 million regularly em- 
ployed farm workers. 

The Minimum Wage Law's 20-year history shows it's 
easier to raise the dollar amount than it is to bring 
in exempted workers. Extension proposals bring out 
new groups of opposition forces. Right now they in- 
clude the powerful American Retail Federation and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


GOOD SUPERVISORS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN MONEY FOR PRODUCTIVITY 


The importance of sugervisors---good supervisors 
---in increasing worker p uctivity is stressed again 
in the national capital a report published by the 
Bureau of National Affairs. The Bureau, a private 
organization with heasatae here, sells a wide 
variety of reports on @atdomal affairs. Necessarily 
in substantial part mekS with activities of the 
Federal government. [///) 7770077 


Some 114 top by cers in all branches 
of industry in al® tae country recently 
participated in a Bureau forum on the subject: "Raising 
Employee Productivity." 


To the question, "What is the comparative impor- 
tance in motivating employees to greater productivity 
of (1) size of paycheck, (2) quality of supervision, 
and (3) management's effectiveness in getting its 
point of view across to employees?" The Bureau's re- 
port states: 


In the opinion of panel members, quality-of 
supervision is the most important of these 
factors and size of paycheck the least im- 
portant in motivating employees to greater 
productivity. The proportions of execu- 
tives assigning the highest rating to each 
factor are as follows: Quality of supervi- 
Sion, 67 per cent; effectiveness of communi- 
cations, 41 per cent; size of pay, 28 per 
cent. There are significant differences in 
the evaluation of the factors by larger and 
smaller companies, particularly so in the 
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case of the importance attributed to quality 
of supervision. This factor receives top 
rating from three-fourths of larger firms 
(more than 1,000 employees) as against just 
over half of smaller ones. 


On the question of what kind of supervision best pro- 
motes employee productivity, the Bureau reports that 
executives favored general working instructions and 
major emphasis on objectives and results by a vote of 
two to one over the alternative of detailed working 
instructions and a close check on performance. Nine- 
tenths of the panel were convinced that a policy of 
decentralized authority, with maximum initiative and 
responsibility for supervisors at all levels, provides 
the setting supervision needs in order to work effec- 
tively toward the goal of greater productivity. 


As to incentive systems the majority of the ex- 
ecutives agreed that such systems increase the number 
of grievances, create friction between union and man- 
agement, and tend to cause employees to skimp quality 
in order to make bonuses. 


pl 
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“Meats go up! Vegetables go up! Groceries go up! Everything 
goes up, except your miserable little salary.” 


























Policy 


Without 


by William W. Taylor 
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O TELL A MANAGER, one who directs the activities of others, that he must 
‘ia initiative and he must be industrious, along with a host of other 
admirable virtues, gives the manager very little insight as to how or why. 
Before we can tell him how, we must have a knowledge of why; we must 
have a better philosophy of management. 


Since the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution we have concerned 
ourselves with administering the 
policies of our companies to the end 
that we might achieve some balance 
between cost and return. Business 
firms adopted a course of action 
based on material interests, with a 
modicum of wisdom and prudent 
procedure. This has become known, 
generally, as good business policy. 
But this is not a philosophy of man- 
agement. This is merely a set of 
ground rules by which a business 
firm, of any proportion, might con- 
duct its affairs. 

The art of management today 
must consider the conduct of a com- 
pany’s affairs, internal and external. 
It must administer the policies of the 


organization whereby its product, 
sold at a fair price, becomes accepta- 
ble to the consumer, and provides a 
fair profit to the owner. The fair 
profit enables the company to im- 
prove quality, service, research, and 
establish capital reserves for future 
expansion and adverse business con- 
ditions. (It might be interesting to 
note here that without sufficient re- 
serves The New York Times would 
never have been able to keep its 
non-striking employees on full salary 
throughout the lengthy newspaper 
strike. ) 

The philosophy of anything is so 
closely allied to logic and ethics, it 
is fantastically surprising that more 
hasn’t been written or said about the 
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philosophy of business (manage- 
ment). Such a philosophy would be 
a statement concerning the facts and 
principles, human nature and con- 
duct. Certainly we are engrossed 
with all of these elements as we be- 
gin each working day. 

It isn’t as though nothing has ever 
been said about the subject, or that 
many scholars and _ industrialists 
haven’t approached the necessity for 
some clear cut philosophy. Some 
corporations have spent considerable 
sums in attempting to establish their 
respective philosophies to govern 
their own particular operations. 

But the cry continues for a more 
universal philosophy of management, 
not of a particular business firm, but 
of management as a specialized field. 
Within the framework of any ad- 
ministrative program lies a compli- 
cated network of materials, human 
beings and money. The entire eco- 
nomic structure of the nation and 
the world rests squarely on the 
proper functioning of this complex 
grouping. Yet we casually philos- 
ophize that management is a science 
of directing the activities of others. 
This sounds good, but what does it 
mean, what is required, how do we 
go about it? 

According to Richard C. Ander- 
son,’ in a recent issue of Business 
Horizons, we have “. . . neglected the 
specialization of management.” To 
emphasize his point, Anderson states, 
“Development programs should con- 
centrate on management skills .. . 
and to develop successful managers, 


we must do two things: (1) broaden 
the opportunity within all special- 
ties; and (2) develop greater com- 
petence in management specialty.” 
To do this we must know what man- 
agement is for and what it is against. 
We must first have a clearer defini- 
tion of a management philosophy. 

Such a philosophy will have to 
consider all aspects of the whole. It 
must be flexible enough to embody 
merchandising, supplier and labor re- 
lationships, efficient procurement and 
training of personnel, community re- 
lationships, and a myriad of other 
factors. Upon the foundation of a 
sound management philosophy we 
can then establish business proce- 
dures and policies to guide our plans 
for the future. 

In a prepared statement Harlowe 
Curtice said, “. . . the people of one 
organization are more effective than 
those of another because the organ- 
izational structure enables them to 
work as a more effective team and 
because the organization's philosophy 
gives them a better approach to 
problems.” 

In a recent book, Marshall Di- 
mock * writes, “We have swung so 
far in the direction of the sciences, 
that it would be healthy for us now 


1—Richard C. Anderson—Business Hori- 
zons; Winter, 1958-59. 

2—Harlowe Curtice—statement presented 
before the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 1958. 

3—Marshall E. Dimock—A Philosophy 
of Administration; Harper Bros., 
N.Y., 1958. 
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to realize that administration (man- 
agement) is, or at least ought to be, 
wedded to subjects such as philoso- 
phy, literature, history, and art, and 
not merely to engineering, finance 
and structure.” Management is made 
up of managers who will function to 
a greater degree of efficiency when 
they are unified by a better sense of 
human understanding, an apprecia- 
tion for the personal goals and as- 
pirations of all the working and 
management force. Studies in the 
liberal arts achieve this, and grow- 
ing numbers of business firms are 
recognizing, with considerable ap- 
preciation, the rewards manifested 
through such studies. 


It is not only the top executives 
who must be cognizant of the phi- 
losophies of the organization.’ Such 
an awareness is equally necessary for 
the file clerk, the drill press operator, 
and all the hundreds of skills which 
make up the whole of the structure. 
To persuade the employee into per- 
forming a duty, delegated by a set 
of rules, merely to accomplish a 
specific task reduces the personality 
to zero or, at best, a form of numeri- 
cal status with virtually no concern 
for quality and performance. The 
whole of the structure loses its spark 
and enthusiasm; its willing reaction 
to challenge and progress. To em- 
phasize we quote again from Dimock, 
who states, “The only sure solution 
is to give people at all levels a sense 
of mission, an understanding of in- 
terrelations, and a compelling sense 
of over-all objectives and values.” 


It is true that many of America’s 
busy, busy firms (in every segment 
of industry and at every level) com- 
plain there just isn’t time to get so 
involved. Among the many reasons 
why we must, regardless of time and 
effort, is the undeniable fact that in 
giving our working force “a sense of 
mission,’ as Dimock says, we will 
preserve the human element, the 
dignity of man which Communist 
Russia denies. Man's well-being is 
far more important to the welfare 
of the world than the well-being of 
the cog on the wheel. 

With a sound management philos- 
ophy we, here in America, can begin 
to achieve that which has long laid 
dormant: a harnessing of the innate 
talents resting in all men. Once we 
begin to recognize and nurture these 
talents, with a full appreciation for 
the gifts borne by the human being, 
we will unfold a new horizon of 
efficient productivity. _ Creative 
thought among an overwhelmingly 
large percentage of America’s pro- 
ductive potential has been dulled 
merely because we have raced ahead 
of ourselves in search for material 
gain and productive excellence. 

The search can never end, nor will 
it get “warm,” until the skills of 
every working force are discovered. 
Much of this discovery will be made 
through wisely structured manage- 
ment. And the full impact of the 
discovery will only be realized when 
management recognizes its need for 
greater human knowledge and moral 
wisdom: the science of philosophy. 











BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 





by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 





BR COMPANY ought to have a purpose in life. The objective of the 
New Rochelle Tool Co., operated by four young men in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., is to develop one new process or one new application every working 
day. They have been in business eight years or so, and they have come 
pretty close to achieving it. Here’s how Herman C. Morris, president, put it: 


“We are primarily a development 
organization. The big reason for sell- 
ing equipment is to get more money 
for more research. Everything we 
produce seems to open a door to 
something newer and better.” 

The company is in the business of 
joining— 

Metal to metal 

—by applying high-frequency cur- 
rent to the metals to be welded. 
Wallace C. Rudd, vice president in 
charge of engineering, is one of the 
world’s top experts in the field. 
When frequency of the cycle is 
stepped up, he explained, the current 
can be made to do tricks of impor- 
tant use to industry. 

For example, a sheet of strip metal 
can be bent into a tube and the cur- 
rent applied to make a seam without 
heating or changing the character 
of the metal. The current can be di- 
rected as the operator sees fit, a fact 
of great importance in specific appli- 





cations, with new uses turning up 
daily. 

This progress in American indus- 
try is making— 
A richer life 


—and a better one possible~ for 
everyone. Some weeks ago the Poly- 
mer Chemical Div. of W. R. Grace 
& Co. joined forces with Packaging 
Industries, Inc., of Montclair, N. J., 
in developing automatic equipment 
to use high-density polyethylene— 
Grace calles it “Grex”—in thermo- 
forming, filling and sealing packages 
on a high-speed line. 

Soon there will be frozen food in 
a sealed transparent package capable 
of taking wide temperature ranges. 
The method can be used, too, for 
hardware items and many others re- 
quiring protection. 

The making of high-density poly- 
ethylene, a highly versatile substance, 
was not a “solution” at all. It was 
true that laboratory researchers suc- 
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ceeded in developing a stable prod- 
uct that could be processed, but, as 
with the quartet at the New Rochelle 
Tool Co., they merely opened the 
door to a host of— 


New problems 

—that needed solving in turn. 
The discovery of rayon, nylon and 
other fibers brought new riches to 
users, and the discoverers were 
handsomely rewarded, or should have 
been. 

But some of the synthetics are cold 
and clammy. Some women cannot 
wear nylon stockings or undergar- 
ments because of allergies. Synthet- 
ics generate static electricity that can 
be mighty uncomfortable. Nylon 
sheets, pajamas, women’s slips, and 
other apparel, give off sparks and 
slight shocks. The garments emit soft 
blue flashes of electricity that can 
be seen in a subdued light. 

In the presence of certain chemi- 
cals, synthetics are subject to disin- 
tegration to their basic components. 
For instance, a touch of sulphur in 
the air, discharged as a waste product, 
has been known to cause stockings 
to disappear as girls left a manufac- 
turing plant and passed a vent dis- 
posing of the fumes. 

What do you suppose would hap- 
pen to a young woman's garments if 
everything she wore were made of 
the same synthetic fiber and she 
happened to pass just the right (or 
wrong) chemical blast? It hasn't 
happened yet (or, at least, it has not 
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been reported), but it certainly 
could happen. 
Another scientific advance that 


has brought out the— 


“Solutions wanted” 

—sign, is the development of 
frozen orange concentrate. At the 
outset the very best citrus was used 
by the experimenters, and this high- 
quality fruit was processed in com- 
mercial shipments for quite a while. 

The product caught on and sales 
mounted steadily, with the added 
advantage of disposing of fruit to 
processors at a steady all-year pace. 
Producers were no longer harried by 
crop shortages or surpluses which 
had been making their lives alter- 
nately feast and famine. 

Now there isn’t sufficient _first- 
quality fruit, nor are there enough 
first-quality processors. A good deal 
of lower-grade fruit, processed by 
men without the high standards of 
the dedicated experimenters, is going 
into consumption. Consumers don’t 
like the lowering of quality, and 
there have been many complaints, 
along with a drop in sales volume. 

So there are new problems every 
day Got any solutions? 


Teen jeans 

The teenager more often than not 
wears dungarees, sweatshirts and 
similar sloppy Joe “fashions”—and 
the clothing manufacturers are not 
very happy about it. 

Some time ago the American In- 
stitute of Mens’ and Boys’ Wear, 
representing the producers, gathered 
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up funds for a national advertising 
and promotion drive to persuade 
the male young and not-so-young 
that dressing right was a good idea. 

The campaign, directed by publi- 
cists who believe wholly in their 
cause, is succeeding, and results can 
be seen in fashion trends for the 
high school and college male. Many 
students have turned— 


Thumbs down 


—on dungarees or umpressed 
khakis, T-shirts, sweat shirts and 
other extreme styles. They join with 
educators in believing that delin- 
quency has at least some of its roots 
in extreme sloppiness in dress. 

In Buffalo, two years ago, students 
decided that something must be 
done, and so, with the parents on 
their side along with the teachers, 
representatives of all city high 
schools came up with a “code of 
dress.” It barred specified sloppy 
wear for boys and girls, and girls 
especially stopped going to school 
in slacks, shorts and deep-plunging 
sweaters without blouses. 

Now students throughout New 
York State are joining the cause and 
it is spreading to other states. In 
effect the students have taken up 


the campaign of the manufacturers 
and have gone several steps further. 
Fringes 

Here’s a news note—cheerful or 
not, depending on how you look at 
it—on union progress in fringe ben- 
efits. A union in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, affiliated with the Transport 
and General Workers Union, is 
offering free divorces to 6,000 bus 
drivers, conductors and maintenance 
men. Lawyers employed by the union 
will handle divorce suits, provided 
only that the union member is the 
plaintiff, not the defendant, for a 
fee Of 1 cent a week deducted from 
wages. If the other party files the 
suit the unionist is required to find 
his own lawyer, except for very spe- 
cial situations. 

In this country there has been an 
advance in the matter of— 
A worker's age 

—in filing a job application. A 
woman who has been accustomed to 
giving her age as 21-plus for voting 
purposes may now make a similar 
statement in asking for a job. Regu- 
lations are being drawn up by the 
New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination to remove the age 
question from a job questionnaire. 

An employer may not ask an ap- 
plicant’s age unless the fact has a 
definite relationship to the work to 
be done. Also, while an applicant 
can be asked if he or she is over 21, 
an employer may not advertise for 
“a young girl for general office 
work.” 
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EXECUTIVE 
SELECTION 


by Stuart Smith 





Because of his vast experience in testing and observing 
executive personnel, MANAGE went to the author of this 
article for a fst hand report. In this article Stuart Smith 
surveys the personality advantages of potential executives, 
as compared with education and experience. While we 
may never be granted the opportunity of selecting our pro- 
motions, it is interesting to see how others select us.—Ed. 


It is commonplace among many 
large companies nowadays to lasso 
some of their brighter young engi- 
neers and financial men, ship them 
off to Harvard Business School, or 
its equivalent, then move them 
around in various divisions in the 
company, ultimately putting them 
in a spot where they can compete 
for a top line job within the com- 
pany. 

While any knowledge imparted 
to key people helps a company, it 
is also true that knowledge and even 
experience do not alone qualify a 
man to be a top line executive. 

In my work in the selection and 
training of many hundreds of key 
corporate executives, I have come to 
a point of awareness—there is a 
characteristic type of personality 
that gravitates to staff positions and 
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functions most effectively there. 
This personality differs from that 
which tends to migrate to line po- 
sitions. The staff personality will re- 
main staff no matter what is done 
to change it and does not lend itself 
to the broad responsibilities of an 
important line job. 

Effective staff people are those 
who, by disposition, prefer to work 
in depth, and prefer not to work 
in breadth. The staff man looks for a 
job where his responsibilities are 
substantially circumscribed. He does 
not adjust comfortably to a job 
which requires he keep six balls in 
the air at One time. 

This is not to say that the good 
staff man is less intelligent than the 
good line man, nor is the reverse 
true. But their emotional needs and 
emotional capacities are different, 
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and affect their job preference and 
performance. 

There are exceptions. But they are 
rare, and the degree to which they 
deviate from the norm is not great. 

I know the president of a large 
and successful chemical company. 
He started out as a chemical engi- 
neer. He was very bright and in- 
ventive. In the mid-thirties he 
developed a radically new process 
that put his company in a favorable 
competitive position. 

This brought him to the attention 
of the existing management. His tal- 
ents were respected by them, though 
at the same time, misunderstood. 
When the head of his department re- 
tired, he was given the job over 
the heads of a number of men who 
hac been there longer and held more 
responsible jobs. Though exceedingly 
important to the company, the de- 
partment had a small number of 
people and presented limited ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The man succeeded in smoothing 
the ruffled feathers of his confreres. 
Within five years the department 
had achieved a string of notable 
successes that provided the base for 
accelerated company growth. 

When the president of the com- 
pany retired, this man was put into 
the driver's seat by the board of 
directors. He has been president of 
the company for a number of years 
now and the company has shown a 
profit every year during this time 
and is regarded by members of its 
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Mr. Smith hes been a member of the 
Trundle organization since 1946. He 
previously had been with the War 
Manpower Commission, serving as 
regional director in northern Ohio. An 
engineer by training, the author is 
vice president and divisional manager 
of Trundle’s Industrial Relations Div. 


industry as a solid, well-managed 
company. 

Let's look beneath the surface. 
When he assumed the presidency, 
he found himself with an exceed- 
ingly good staff, a number of whom 
were themselves of presidential cal- 
iber. 

The president gets to work at 
least an hour ahead of time each 
day. He stays a couple of hours late. 
He often comes in on Saturdays and 
Sunday. He tells his men that it’s 
just to look at his mail and “clean 
up my desk.” But actually he works 
two or three times as hard as a 
person of the same intelligence and 
experience, but a different adjust- 
ment. He has a lot of so-called “fol- 
low-through” and doesn’t like to 
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delegate out of his sight. The secret 
of his success as head of the research 
department was that he was able to 
personally supervise the various men 
who worked under him. As presi- 
dent of the company, however, he 
has to delegate work not only to the 
organizational level immediately be- 
low him, but often to people who are 
four and five levels below him. He 
is uncomfortable doing this. It is not 
unusual to find him in the plant 
when a new piece of equipment is 
being installed, or in court, when 
routine patent litigation is being 
argucd. 

This man is spending his energies 
doing work that others can do, and 
missing up on some of the things 
that only he can do, such as organ- 
izational planning and direction. In 
time, unless his staff unobtrusively 
can pick up the things he fails to do, 
this lack of attention to some func- 
tions that are solely that of the chief 
executive officer may impair the 
progress of the company. 

It might be interesting to point 
out, as an aside, that this man is 
suffering personally from the de- 
mands of his job. He has little leisure 
or family life. Though he is in fairly 
good health, he is a potential ulcer 
patient, and by his increasing irrita- 
tion in the presence of his staff he 
gives evidence of developing inner 
tensions that cannot help but take 
their toll. 

Within a staff activity area there 
are persons of varying depth and 
breadth. The man with broad inter- 


ests and abilities in a narrow job, 
however, has to compensate for his 
confinement. Sometimes this takes 
the form of outside activities which 
he pursues so avidly that they find 
their way to his desk during the 
working day. He tends to be foot- 
loose on the job, socializing exces- 
sively, and wandering about. His 
superiors often think of him as being 
disinterested in his work. He is 
passed over when promotion situa- 
tions occur, and more often than not, 
is the malcontent in a staff depart- 
ment. 

I remember the case of a mechani- 
cal engineer working for an appli- 
ance manufacturer in New England. 
He was known throughout the plant 
for being restive and cantankerous. 
He had been the college roommate 
of the president of the company and 
was a source of great concern to him. 

At the time I met the engineer, 
the executive vice-president of the 
company had told the president that 
the engineer had to be discharged 
for the good of general morale. 

At the suggestion of the president 
I interviewed the man and put him 
through a series of tests. It turned 
out that he was exceedingly bright, 
and more important, was much more 
suited by personality to working in 
breadth rather than depth. The man 
was subsequently switched to an 
administrative job which he enjoyed 
and at which he did exceedingly 
well. In his new job he found an 
outlet for his leadership and coordi- 
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nating abilities, in addition to his 
engineering skills. 

So far, we have spoken only about 
the inability of the true staff man 
to hold down a top line job com- 
fortably. Is the converse also true? 
Seemingly not; the good broad-gauge 
man generally can take the narrow, 
depth approach as a means to an 
end. But it is true that he does not 
adjust readily to doing it over a long 
period of time. He will generally 
rebel at the constant, painstaking de- 
tail work. 

In general, the broad-gauge man 
capable of taking over some special- 
ized staff function on occasion is in 
particular demand in the middle and 
smaller-size company where execu- 
tives have to be exceedingly flexible, 
and capable of wearing “a number 
of hats.” 

There are jobs at all levels in an 
organization which cover a lot of 
territory compared to others. To cite 
some examples, consider a few po- 
sition titles; let us assume for the 
moment that the incumbents are 
competent and reasonably happy in, 
or well adjusted to, their assignments. 
We might think of: 

Cost clerk vs. secretary 
Drill press operator vs. expediter 
Comptometer operator vs. mail girl 


Draftsman vs. department foreman 
Design engineer vs. machine shop supt. 
Chief engineer vs. works manager 

Vice president engr. vs. vice pres. mfg. 
Accountant vs. inside salesman 

Chief accountant vs. division sales manager 


Research chemist vs. drug salesman 





The positions in the left column 
are generally narrower, more fe- 
stricted, more highly specialized than 
those in the right column. This is 
without regard to the intelligence 
required for either; it is related to 
the degree of routine, repetition or 
concentration versus the change, 
challenge, variety involved. An 
eighth grade graduate who favors 
restriction may like to operate a drill 
press or a baling machine. The well 
educated, more intelligent person 
with a master’s or a doctorate who 
adjusts to a highly specialized field 
of -activity might well be in design 
or research. 

Which brings us to what I regard 
as the key point of our discussion. 
In filling any important executive 
job it is important to management 
to determine the degree of breadth 
and depth required by a job, as well 
as the degree of breadth and depth 
of the candidates for the job. 

In my experience closeness or re- 
moteness from top management does 
not always indicate the degree of 
depth or breadth required. It is not 
unusual for the vice-president in 
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charge of research of a company to 
be as high on the organizational 
chart as the vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing and to earn as 
whopping a salary. While both have 
some administrative responsibilities, 
there is likely to be a great differ- 
ence in degree, as suggested earlier. 
The man in charge of research may 
work through two or three executive 
levels. In the mammoth company 
it might go as far as three or four 
levels. But the man heading manu- 
facturing works through anywhere 
from six to 12 or more levels as a 
matter of course. 

There are jobs such as that of a 
company’s director of personnel 
where the position is limited in ex- 
ecutive responsibility, the duties 
being mainly consultative to a larger 
group. But a truly broad-gauge man 
is needed to handle the job because 
he has to have knowledge of all 
areas of the company and be capable 
of operating on a number of different 
levels. The same may be said of 
certain other administrative posi- 
tions; some controllers, for example, 
really survey the entire scene. 
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Let us look at the complexity of 
the problem of three men graduating 
from an engineering school, all with 
equally good grades. In 10 years, 
one man may have made a substan- 
tial reputation for himself as a de- 
signer of intricate mechanisms. The 
second might have become head of a 
manufacturer's engineering depart- 
ment. And the third might have 
drifted into sales or gone up to a 
responsible broad executive position 
in manufacturing. 

All of this suggests a new dimen- 
sion in top management selection, 
particularly in line jobs—those po- 
sitions with broad executive respon- 
sibility. It presents a paradox to 
those who hew to the traditional idea 
that a man who can do good work 
in his present job is the best candi- 
date for an opening on the next rung 
of the ladder. 

While there is no ready answer to 
the problem, short of painstaking 
study, testing and observation, I be- 
lieve that by recognizing its existence 
we can all be a good deal more 
effective in coping with its existence 
in our own companies. 














PROBLEMS MISSING 


“How Would You Have Solved This?” is missing from this issue 
of MANAGE since the problems and answers for this issue were lost 
in the mails. The column will be continued next month with publi- 
cation of Problem No. 35 and the winning answers to Problem No. 33. 




















She’s a SECRETARY! 


Oh yes, there's a difference between 





ILL JACKSON and Ed Trimble 

were enjoying a tete-a-tete across 
the lunch table at Monty’s Grill. 
Both were personnel managers for 
large corporations. 

“Right now,” said Ed, “my biggest 
headache is getting and keeping good 
stenographic help.” 

Bill grinned. The expression that 
crossed his face was that of the cat 
that ate the canary. 

“I fail to see the humor,” Ed re- 
marked bluntly. 

“Sorry, old man,” Bill said, “no 
aspersions were being cast. I was just 
reminded of a time several years 
ago when I was in the same boat 
until...” 

“Until what?” Ed _ interrupted, 
leaning forward. 

“To put my point over,” Bill be- 
gan, “I'll have to go back to a day 
two years ago. At the time, we had 
three stenographic openings—one in 
general office, one in engineering, 
and one in sales promotion. All three 





a stenographer and a secretary. 


by Dorothy Gray Smith 


departments were riding me for ac- 
tion, and for more efficient personnel. 
Turnover was heavy and I was at 
my wit's end. Subconsciously, I sup- 
pose, I knew where part of the 
trouble lay, but consciously I was 
closing my eyes to the facts, in a 
vain attempt to get help—any kind 
of help. 

“Then one morning a Miss Evans 
made application; a woman of 35, 
with a brand new approach. At first 
I thought she was a little on the 
smug side, then I realized it was just 
that she had a lot on the ball. She 
had a mind of her own, and a sense 
of direction that told her where she 
was going. I would have liked to 
have had her in my office, but she 
had other ideas. Anyway, she got 
my head out of the sand dunes and 
set me to doing some heavy think- 
ing.” 

“About what?” Ed asked. 

“Well,” Bill continued, “to open 
the interview, I passed a casual re- 
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mark. At least I thought it was cas- 
ual until the reaction set in. 

“"You’re a stenographer, aren't 
you, Miss Evans?’ I asked. 

““No, she replied emphatically, 
‘I'm a secretary.’ 

“‘Come now, I laughed, ‘what's 
that but a glorified stenographer?’ 

“She smiled, sort of an amused 
little smile. ‘There’s a vast difference, 
she said. 

“I leaned back in my chair, crossed 
my legs, and wrapped my hands 
around a protruding knee. “This is a 
new angle, I remarked dryly, ‘tell 
me, in your opinion just what is the 
difference?’ 

“She squared her shoulders, as if 
smoothing her slightly ruffled feath- 
ers, and began what I think she 
hoped would be a convincing de- 
fense. 

““Unfortunately,' she said, ‘too 
many second-rate stenographers class- 
ify themselves as secretaries, and are 
hired as such. Their shorthand and 
typing are not only slow but inac- 
curate, and they do nothing beyond 
what they are told to do.’ 

““That point I'll have to concede,’ 
I said. ‘Now what, in your opinion, 
are the qualifications of a secretary?’ 

“She leaned back in her chair, with 
a slight tilt to her chin that indicated 
pride. Then she smiled again. 

““A secretary, she said, ‘is the es- 
sence of efficiency. She transcribes 
her notes quickly and accurately, and 
she knows how to spell, an art the 
average stenographer does not seem 


to have mastered. Furthermore, she 
sets her work up attractively, and 
with a minimum of erasures.’ 

“I tapped my knee thoughtfully. 
‘Anything else?’ I asked. 

“She seemed more relaxed as she 
continued. ‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘a 
secretary has initiative. She sees be- 
yond the scope of daily demands, 
follows through of her own volition, 
and is capable of making her own 
decisions. She also relieves a busy 
executive of time-consuming details 
by composing much of her own 
correspondence; by handling the 
telephone with tact and courtesy, 
and by taking over in an efficient 
manner when he is out.’ 

“I rolled my chair forward, indi- 
cating the interview was coming to 
an end. 

“As if anxious to give me the full 
complement, she added quickly, ‘Al- 
sO, a secretary is discreet; she can be 
trusted with the most confidential 
information. And she acquaints her- 
self with the likes and dislikes of 
her superior, his faults and virtues, 
and the causes and effects of them, 
so that she can better do her part 
in helping to maintain a smooth run- 
ning operation.’ 

“I felt as though I had just been 
given one of the well-known re- 
fresher courses. ‘All this I know, 
Miss Evans, I said calmly, ‘but 
thanks for getting my head out of 
the sand. I must confess that in my 
desperation to get help, I've been 
throwing discretion to the winds.’ 
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“She grinned. ‘Then you're not 
angry with me?’ she said. 

“‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I 
don’t know when I've enjoyed an 
interview so much.” 

“So...” said Ed, “what hap- 
pened?” 

“Well,” Bill explained, “as I said, 
we had three stenographic openings 
at the time; I gave her her choice. 
She told me that in order.to make 
a satisfactory decision she would 
have to talk to the men for whom 
she would work, and learn more 
about the details of the department, 
so I introduced her around. When 
she returned to my office later there 
was a lilt in her step that told me 
she had found something to her 
liking. 

““Well, I asked, ‘did you make 
a decision?’ 

“"Yes, she replied, ‘sales promo- 
tion.’ 

“Sales promotion!’ I blurted, ‘why 
that man’s the toughest boss on the 
premises. His former secretary was 
in tears half the time—that’s why 
she left. Why in the world did you 
choose that department?’ 

“‘General office would have been 
dull,” she answered frankly, ‘and 
blueprints are boring. Sales promo- 





tion has a challenge—an opportunity 
to use initiative and creative ideas. 
Without them I wouldn’t be happy.’ 

“But . . . Jones,’ I frowned, ‘do 
you think you can handle him?’ 

“She nodded. ‘I think so,’ she said 
confidently, ‘I've already jumped one 
hurdle. When he confessed he was 
the world’s worst dictator, I assured 
him he had nothing to worry about, 
that I could handle the correspond- 
ence satisfactorily. That's when I 
was in.’ 

“Well,” grinned Bill, “I was bet- 
ting on Miss Evans. I was betting 
she’d be the best secretary we'd ever 
had; and I was betting she'd tame 
Jones.” 

“And did she?” asked Ed. 

“Well, sir,” said Bill, “she not only 
made a saint out of the tyrant, at 
least as far as she was concerned, 
but she brought a unity into that 
department it had never known be- 
fore.” 

“And just where did that leave 
the rest of your stenographic force?” 
questioned Ed. 

Bill grinned. “That’s a dirty 
word around our office now, Ed,” 
he said, “we're strictly ‘secretarial.’ 
And, if I do say so myself, it’s the 
most efficient force we've ever had.” 

“And you lay the laurels at Evans’ 
feet?” 

“Where else?” said Bill. “She's the 
one who pulled my head out of the 
sand so I could get a better look at 
what was going on around me. It 
was just as simple as that.” 
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THEY PAY OFF 


by Donald W. Blend 
Vice President, General Manager, Wolverine Tube Div. 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 


HE MORE OPPORTUNITY each 
‘eis has to influence the 
decisions made by his manager, the 
greater will be his interest in his job, 
and the more he will identify his in- 
terest with that of the company. It 
should be the responsibility and chief 
concern of management to create 
this interest and identification. For, 
regardless of the expensive machin- 
ery installed, or the money spent in 
plant facilities, the key to a com- 
pany’s success remains in the hands 
of its employees. 

Too often the human element is 
overlooked. It is sometimes felt that 
adequate pay incentives, favorable 
working conditions and competitive 
benefits are enough. While these are 
important, they alone are not suffi- 
cient. We have tried to take the 
human element into consideration by 


having employees participate in the 
decisions that guide the company. 
This has been accomplished by a sys- 
tem of advisory management com- 
mittees. 


How the system works 

The top executive at each level of 
management, both line and staff, is 
chairman of an advisory committee 
consisting of the people who report 
directly to him. The plant manager, 
for example, is chairman of the plant 
advisory committee consisting of the 
factory manager, and the managers 
of plant accounting, purchasing and 
industrial and public relations. 

The factory manager, in turn, 
heads his own advisory committee 
which would include the supervisors 
and superintendents of production, 
industrial engineering, production 
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planning, inspection and engineer- 
ing. And so on down the line. 

There are specific meeting times 
for each committee. Discussions take 
place concerning all facets of the 
company’s operations. Each member 
participates, if he desires, whether 
the question concerns his specific 
area of operation or not. In this way, 
the director of purchases becomes 
familiar with plant management and 
the plant manager learns about pub- 
lic relations. It follows normally 
that each becomes well-rounded in 
over-all procedures and is capable of 
moving into a position of greater re- 
sponsibility encompassing more than 
his specific area. 

The advisory committee “does not 
remove the responsibility from the 
chairman. He must make the final 
decision. But now he is able to base 
his decision on a variety of ideas, 
and with a better understanding of 
the people who must carry out that 
decision. They will know how and 
why the decision was reached. 


The reason for committee meet- 
ings is not for discussion only; it is 
to motivate action. For every item 
that is placed on the agenda, a de- 
cisive conclusion is reached. Follow- 
ing each item, in the minutes of a 
meeting, there is an indication of 
what has, will, or should be done 
with it if it hasn’t been closed. Com- 
prehensive minutes are issued after 
each meeting. This allows person- 
nel, not on the advisory committees, 
to see what motivated final decisions. 





Lower level meetings 

It is not only at the higher levels 
that committees are important. For 
the overall system to function cor- 
rectly, participative management 
must extend down through the plant 
level. In the plant there is a pro- 
duction advisory committee that 
meets every week for one hour, with 
the plant superintendent as chairman. 
The members include the general 
foremen of the various production 
departments. Their job is to investi- 
gate production costs and techniques; 
plan current work schedules; coordi- 
nate product flow through the vari- 
ous production departments, and ex- 
change ideas on labor relations, 
supervisory methods and direction of 
the work force. 

Production department foremen, 
in turn, serve as chairmen of their 
own advisory committees. They meet 
every two weeks for one hour with 
the foremen and assistant foremen 
who are under their direct control. 
Their main concern is the manpower 
and how it is affected by new pro- 
duction methods, order processing 
schedules, etc. The lowest level of 
the committee system consists of 
production workers’ meetings, pre- 
sided over by production department 
foremen and assistant foremen. 
Through these meetings, we, at our 
plant are able to assure two-way 
communication for all workers, on 
an equal basis, and insure the direc- 
tion of the work force in a planned, 
consistent way. At these meetings 
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unit problems such as production 
methods, tools, quality and customer 
requirements are discussed. Meetings 
of production workers are held 
monthly as needed. 


Insuring a successful system 
The committee system is not a 

method of multiple management 

that is just set up and forgotten 
about, once it is put into operation. 

To be effective, the following steps 

should be taken: 

1. Establish committee objectives: 
Original objectives should be 
periodically re-analyzed under the 
light of present problems. 


2. Detail committee functions. 


3. Select membership by organiza- 
tional level. 


4. Select and adhere to frequency, 
time and place of meetings. 


5. Prepare agenda in advance. 
6. Assign agenda responsibilities. 
7. Prepare comprehensive minutes. 


It is important to adhere to these 
rules so that the committee system 
remains dynamic. If meeting sched- 
ules constantly vary, and the meeting 
itself is not well organized, commit- 
tee members will become less in- 
terested and the whole system will 
falter. 


A case history 

The committee system underwent 
its severest test during a recent 
modernization. of a divisional plant. 
While the plant exterior was un- 
changed, the interior facilities were 
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completely updated. This moderni- 
zation included installation of major 
new equipment and complete re- 
vamping of all materials handling 
and building service systems. This 
all had to be done while the plant 
continued production. To accomplish 
this, the greatest coordination was 
necessary—sometimes even on an 
hour-to-hour basis. 


The original impetus for the 
modernization was in the hands of 
the divisional manager and his ad- 
visory group. After laying the 
groundwork, they turned complete 
control, “with no strings attached,” 
to the operations committee. The op- 
erations group produced the general 
idea, the machine specifications and 
the schematic layout. Then the plant 
manager and his advisory committee 
came into the picture. They had di- 
rect responsibility for the execution 
of all phases of the program. The 
factory manager and his committee 
were responsible for making sure the 
facility modernization was completed 
without loss of production. Each 
foreman, and his group, was respon- 
sible for installing new equipment, 
relocating present equipment and 
scrapping unneeded equipment. Pro- 
duction workers’ meetings were held 
frequently. Because of the radical 
change in the production procedures, 
job descriptions were rewritten and 
pay scales re-evaluated. Naturally, 
this caused concern among the work- 
ing force. Production meetings kept 
them up-to-date on what manage- 
ment was planning, and proved they 
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had no reason for concern. Also, be- visory committees to be a positive 
cause the foremen kept plant work- form of management that has re- 
ers notified every step of the way, sulted in: 

good union relations were main- 
tained. 


What can be achieved 

The result? The entire moderni- 
zation program, which increased @ More effective management 
capacity 50 per cent, was carried out @ Greater creative stimulus 
with the plant going full blast and 
with no significant loss in produc- 
tion. @ Development of managerial 

We have found this system of ad- talent. 


e@ Better communications up, 
down and within 


@ Better program coordination 


@ Stronger company identification 








The use of closed-circuit TV, at a busy multi-bay truck dock, is now substituting 
for management's direct observation of all 43 truck bays. Ten TV monitors in 
the operations office of Yale Transport Corp.’s New York City terminal provide 
constant surveillance of all bays. The system speeds truck spotting and dispatch- 
ing, directing incoming drivers to selected loading bays by two-way radio. Dis- 
patchers note locations on board and observe loading operations on monitors. 
Representatives claim the TV system has cut loading time, and increased the 
number of trucks the terminal can handle with increased efficiency and safety. 





The Art of Good Listening 


by Alfred M. Cooper 


RECENT SURVEY indicates that 
A the average industrial executive 
spends much more time listening to 
the opinions of others, than in ex- 
pressing his own opinions. It has 
been ascertained that most execu- 
tives divide their time between cer- 
tain fundamental activities, about as 
follows: 

(a) He devotes 9 per cent of his 
time to writing 

(b) He devotes 16 per cent of 
his time to reading 

(c) He devotes 30 per cent of 
his time to talking 


(d) He devotes 45 per cent of 
his time to listening 


The results of this survey surprised 
nearly everybody—except perhaps 
the thousands of executives who were 
queried. It had long been assumed 
that the executive, the man who gave 
the orders, must put in most of his 
time either writing or talking. But, 
if we may assume that the executive 
will give the most time to the activity 
he considers to be most important, 
then undoubtedly this is “listening.” 

Writers and educators have, in the 
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past, placed great stress on the value 
of talking as an aid to getting ahead 
in the world. Scores of books have 
been written on “how I talked my 
way to success,” and every university 
has appended to it, as a matter of 
course, a School of Speech. 

But where can anyone find a uni- 
versity with a School of Listening? 
This, despite the fact that four cen- 
turies ago Shakespeare bemoaned our 
“disease of not listening,” and his 
contemporary, Montaigne, warned us 
that “Speech belongs half to the 
speaker and half to the listener.” 

The technique of speaking well 
has been long and carefully studied. 
It has been analyzed and arranged 
into sound courses of instruction. 
But now it would appear that there 
exists also_a technique for good lis- 
tening, and the body of knowledge 
connected with this art has devel- 
oped empirically within the minds of 
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those industrial and business execu- 
tives who have found it imperative 
to teach themselves how to listen 
effectively. 

This body of knowledge has not 
as yet been incorporated into the 
curriculum of any college or school. 
Appreciating this fact, and wishing 
to epitomize the information, thus 
gained through experience, a number 
of American colleges have recently 
conducted seminars in listening, with 
attendance limited to executives. As 
the discussions in one such seminar 
progressed, and the pool of ideas ac- 
cumulated, the following points, 
with respect to the technique of 
good listening, were repeatedly em- 
phasized by the executives present: 

1—Executives most often practice 
listening within their private offices, 
on the occasion of an interview with 
a visitor ‘who has an appointment. 
The visitor may be a customer, a 
competitor, a civic leader or politi- 
cian, a subordinate employee . . . any 
among a number of diverse types of 
people, all of whom want or need 
something that the executive can 
give them. 

What may be of greater interest, 
is that these executives emphasized 
that they practiced listening almost 
as frequently, and with equally good 
results, in the course of their after- 
hour social contacts. They contended 
that listening habits, once formed, 
were extremely valuable to them, any 
time, anywhere. Thus it would ap- 
pear that the art of good listening 
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may be studied to advantage by any- 
one. 

2—Executives state that talking, 
as a means of dealing with any sit- 
uation, has little value until the 
problem of the visitor is fully under- 
stood. And this understanding, they 
assert, can only be attained by lis- 
tening, while you encourage the 
visitor to state his case fully, but as 
briefly as possible. Such encourage- 
ment should take the form of ques- 
tions designed to aid him in bring- 
ing out the facts pertinent to his 
problem, to prevent him from wan- 
dering away from these facts, and 
to discourage re-hashing ideas, once 
these have been presented. 

3—The executives emphasize that 
during the period the visitor is talk- 
ing, you are afforded an opportunity 
to study him, evaluate his physical 
condition and state of mind, and de- 
termine whether or not you believe 
he is telling the truth. This knowl- 
edge, combined with your under- 
standing of the visitor's problem, 
then places you in a position to take 
action with the fewest possibilities 
of committing serious errors in judg- 
ment. Certainly, when this procedure 
has been followed, there will occur 
fewer misunderstandings arising 
from insufficient knowledge of the 
visitor's problem. 

4—As the seminar discussions 
progressed . . . it became obvious 
that executives attending did not 
consider listening to be, in any sense, 
a passive affair. As one put it, “You 
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don’t just sit there and say nothing. 
That is not enough. It requires real 
effort to concentrate carefully on 
what the speaker is saying, missing 
no point he makes, asking the right 
question at the right time with 
proper voice inflection. And you 
must do all these things while an- 
other part of your mind is busy 
studying the visitor and deciding 
what you are going to say after he 
has finished speaking. That's listen- 
ing!” 

Another executive put it this way, 
“It takes a lot more out of you to 
listen well for an hour than it does 
to talk well for an hour. This is 
particularly the case should the 
visitor’s attitude be antagonistic, or 
when you find yourself altogether op- 
posed to the ideas he is expressing. 
Such situations call for the exercise 
of real effort in repressing your 
natural desire to argue with the 
visitor. And once you begin to 
argue, your interest shifts to what 
you are saying, and you cease to 
listen well.” 

S—Your attitude while listening 
was also considered important. This 
attitude was considered to combine 
a facial expression that denoted in- 
terest and understanding, physical 
relaxation on the part of the listener, 
the necessity for meeting the eye of 
the speaker squarely, but without in- 
dication of antagonism, and careful 
avoidance of any movement or man- 
nerism that would distract the 
visitor's attention from his own 
recital. 
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Your attitude determines in large 
degree whether anything worthwhile 
will result from any interview. This 
is particularly so as it becomes evi- 
dent that there may exist a wide 
divergence in the views held by 
your visitor and your own convic- 
tions. Nothing can be gained by 
making this fact apparent to the 
visitor. However, disagreement may 
be registered in the facial expression 
when this is needed to spur the 
speaker to greater effort in making a 
full and complete statement of his 
problem. 


6—The questions you ask as lis- 
tener must have directional value. 
That is, they must be brief, slipped 
into the visitor’s recital without in- 
terrupting his train of thought, yet 
requiring that he direct this thought 
into a channel of your choosing. 

This is not difficult in practice. 
Queries as brief as “How?” and 
“Why?” are definitely directional, 
since they lead the speaker to dis- 
cuss phases of the problem he has 
neglected to cover. Such question- 
ing encourages your visitor to think, 
and may even make it possible for 
him to work out his own solution to 
the very problem which occasioned 
the interview. 

In addition to questions, execu- 
tives suggest the use of brief state- 
ments of fact, from time to time, as 
a means of summing up the points 
the speaker already has covered. This 
has two advantages: It proves to 
him that you are following his argu- 
ments closely, and it discourages 
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needless repetition of points already 
made. More rarely, a statement of 
yours will deliberately indicate flat 
disagreement, if you feel this will 
make him think, or if you find it 
advisable to shock the visitor into 
telling the truth. 

7—Executives point out that a 
visitor, in any instance, may be a 
subordinate employee who is “on the 
carpet.” At such a time they em- 
phasize the necessity of listening 
carefully to the subordinate’s story; 
at the same time determining, as 
nearly as possible, his physical con- 
dition and state of mind. Thus, time 
is afforded to decide what form a 
reprimand should take, if any is 
needed, in terms of the employee's 
health, mental attitude, and the de- 
gree to which he appears conscious 
of his own shortcomings. 

In particular, the executives con- 
sidered, reprimanding a subordinate, 
—an excited frame of mind, usually 
calls for a carefully studied technique. 


8—The executives were unani- 
mous in affirming that much of the 
success of any interview depended 
upon the /istener’s peace of mind and 
sense of physical well-being. These 
qualities would have much to do 
with the forcefulness, tact, and un- 
derstanding; are important factors in 
maintaining control of an interview 
situation in which you are doing 
very little of the talking. They also 
emphasized these factors as vital, 
should it become necessary to con- 
trol your temper and remain undis- 
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turbed in the face of any acute dis- 
play of antagonism. 

Again in this connection, frequent 
reference was made to the extreme 
physical strain imposed on the lis- 
tener in the course of a series of 
difficult interviews. The public-con- 
tact employee, who frequently is 
called upon to listen to, and adjust 
the complaints of a number of irate 
customers, will appreciate the effects 
of such prolonged strain. 

9—In the course of their seminar 
discussions the executives frequently 
stated that they had first become im- 
pressed with the importance and 
value of good listening by attending 
business conferences. Here, whether 
they presided or were members of 
the discussion group, they said they 
learned far more by listening to the 
opinions expressed by others than by 
talking; more about the subject be- 
ing discussed, and more about the 
people who were doing the talking. 

The executives also brought out 
that they had found listening was 
an-important factor in the success of 
an interview when you were the 
visitor in someone's office. They 
said they were always pleasantly 
surprised when they encountered a 
visitor who was sufficiently familiar 
with the value and technique of 
good listening so that he or she en- 
couraged the executive to do his 
share of the talking. 

They pointed to this fact as an 
argument for formal training in lis- 
tening and added that even the sales- 
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man, who traditionally is a good 
talker, does a better job of selling 
when he listens carefully to every 
statement of the customer, and even 
encourages the buyer to express 
opinions. 

10—It was repeatediy stated that 
good listening stimulates the imagi- 
nation of the listener. The conten- 
tion was that, to the degree you con- 
centrate on every statement of the 
speaker, you find you are rewarded 
by the awakening of new ideas; 
many of which may be suggested by 
something the speaker says, but 
which would not have developed in 
your mind if you had not been fol- 
lowing every word he said. 

The executives repeatedly referred 
to the value of good listening in so- 
cial intercourse. They pointed out 
that almost everyone likes to talk, 
and that any conversation should be 
a 50-50 affair . . . but seldom is. 
They had found that the good listen- 
er never was boring; could talk in- 
terestingly when the occasion de- 
manded, simply because he had 
learned so many interesting things 
while listening. 

11—Frequently the comment was 
made, “Good listening saves time.” 
Often, the executives in the seminar 
said, they were moved to compli- 
ment some subordinate for good 
listening. Of such an employee 
they would say, “I never have to 
tell him anything more than once, 
and he then follows the most intri- 
cate instructions perfectly. And I 
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notice this fellow knows exactly how 
to ask questions to bring out points 
that are not clear to him, before he 
puts an order inco effect. As we 
have brought out here, intelligent 
questioning is a part of all good 
listening.” 

Their approval of the good listener 
carried over into their most casual 
contacts with strangers. “He listens 
well,” these executives obviously con- 
sidered a more laudatory comment 
than, “He speaks effectively.” 

12—When the executives attend- 
ing the seminar were asked if they 
thought listening could be taught in 
formal courses in high school and 
college, as effective speaking is 
taught, there were two illuminating 
responses. The first was, “Until I 
attended this seminar I would have 
answered no to that question. I sup- 
pose each of us considers his own ex- 
perience as something unique, and 
all 1 know about the art of listening 
I learned by experience. But I now 
can see that everyone here has 
travelled the same road I did while 
learning the hard way. Therefore I 
see no reason why the information 
brought out at these meetings could 
not be made the basis for a formal 
course of instruction in the art or 
science of listening.” 

The second response was, “Most 
of us talk too much and listen too 
little. I would certainly like to see 
this subject of listening taught. From 
my experience I know that I learn 
next to nothing when I am talking, 
but I learn a lot when I am listening.” 
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HE DIAMOND UNITY CLUB, Lan- 

caster, Ohio, continues to look 
for ways in which to be of service to 
our community by putting the basic 
concepts of the NMA into action. 

Some months ago a board mem- 
ber suggested that we undertake the 
project of providing the local Fair- 
field County Children’s Home with a 
new set of playground equipment. 
A check with the Home indicated 
that new equipment of this type was 
desperately needed for a wonderful 
group of unfortunate children. They 
recently found it necessary to destroy 
an ancient slide which had caused a 
serious injury to one of the children. 
A merry-go-round was completely in- 
operative and the playground was 
much in need of additional new 
equipment. 

This unfortunate condition pro- 
vided the necessary spark needed to 
swing the club into action. It was 
agreed that we would design, build, 
and erect the equipment rather than 
simply purchase the items. 

Committee chairmen were ap- 
pointed to handle the various phases 
of the project. The combined com- 


mittees decided we build a jungle 
gym, a slide, and two tables. The 
existing merry-go-round would also 
be completely redesigned and rebuilt. 

The Design Committee produced 
a Set of drawings for each piece of 
equipment to be built. The design 
of the junglegym, in particular, was 
unique in that the ends of all pipe 
were spun closed, which is a special 
process used by Diamond Power in 
the manufacture of company prod- 
ucts. This construction made it pos- 
sible to completely eliminate the use 
of fittings and the entire junglegym 
was assembled by welded construc- 
tion. It weighs 1,400 pounds and 
measures 11’ high and 6’x8’ at the 
base. Other unique construction de- 
tails were incorporated into the other 
pieces of equipment, such as a stain- 
less steel bottom for the slide. 

The Purchasing Committee next 
procured all necessary materials 
needed to fabricate the equipment. 

At this point, a large number of 
members on the Fabrication Com- 
mittee proceeded to construct the 
equipment, working from detail 
drawings and the bills of material 
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provided by the Design Committee. 
With the work of the Fabrication 
Committee completed, the day for 
the final phase of the project was at 
hand. Another sizable group of club 
members who had signed up for 
work on the Installation Committee 
arrived at the Children’s Home at 
8:00 on a Saturday morning to in- 
stall the new and brightly painted 
equipment. Foundations were laid 
out for each piece of equipment, ce- 
ment forms were put in place, and 
the new equipment was securely 
anchored in cement donated by a 
local building supply company. An- 
other local company volunteered the 
use of their trucks and hoist equip- 
ment needed to carry the equipment 
from Diamond’s plant to the Chil- 
dren’s Home. 

Commemorative name plates were 
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designed and placed on each piece 
of equipment. 

This project has made it possible 
for the Diamond Unity Club to 
achieve a level of teamwork which 
has been unexcelled in any previous 
project. It not only made it possible 
for us to render a lasting service to 
the community, but also served to 
bring the members closer together. 
More than 71% of our club mem- 
bers participated in the project and 
contributed 485 hours of their own 
time. 

From beginning to end, this proj- 
ect has represented the NMA code of 
ethics in action on many levels. We 
are proud to be part of a national 
organization in which service to 
others continues as one of its prime 
objectives. 

W. A. Sisson, Past President 
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“A raise? ... You better lie down over there...” 














POTENTIAL 
FOR 1959 


MERICAN INDUSTRY has made its 
A forecast for the future; especial- 
ly for 1959. Though many business 
leaders are looking to this new year 
for an upturn . . . a much needed 
recession breather . . . there are many 
indications that American industrial 
circles are doing more long-range 
planning, and with moderation. 

Admittedly a sore point, the in- 
flux of foreign made goods: will be 
putting us higher on our toes. Not 
always willing to admit that many 
imports, from typewriters to auto- 
mobiles, reflect softer prices and 
higher quality (both in material and 
craftsmanship), there will have to be 
some changes made if we expect to 
remain competitive. One source 
offers the viewpoint that “softly ris- 
ing” labor demands abroad may be a 
partial answer to our predicament. 

In virtually every area of industry 
there are proposals for expansion 
projects; with the exception of the 
aircraft industry, where it has been 
almost continuous since World War 
II. 


Outlook is good 


On the whole, the outlook for the 
year is good. There will be less build- 
up of inventories, with long-term 


Your MANAGE staff has analyzed re- 
ports of the nation’s top business fore- 
casters to present a composite of Ameri- 
ca’s potential for 1959. 

There will be some definite signals to 
watch for... they can seriously alter this 
year’s industrial progress. 


purchasing to benefit from the quan- 
tity price. The recession hit a little 
too close to the heart; we're going 
to be more cagey in months to come. 


Steel industry 

The thing to look for, since it has 
always been a good barometer, will 
be steel company negotiations com- 
ing up in June. Unless production 
rises sufficiently, by then, to build 
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up inventories, iron and steel pro- 
ducers, according to the Iron Age, 
will lose whatever advantage they 
might have had at the bargaining 
table. Some, but not all, producers 
claim that possible wage increases 
will be absorbed (as a result of re- 
cent price hikes). This sounds hope- 
ful, but nothing to bank on. 


Many companies in the industry 
feel that unions are making up ex- 
cessively long “demand” lists; cover- 
ing wages, fringe and other security 
benefits, and above all, a further curb 
of management rights. If the indus- 
try was to follow the pattern set re- 
cently by the airline companies, this 
summer's bargaining session could 
become a long, hard pull. 

Recent expansion and moderniza- 
tion projects carried on during the 
recession period will continue with 
some mills catching up. Budgets for 
expansion and development are size- 
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able, to get up-to-date, and make 
working conditions better. 


Aircraft—and jets 

Technological and service advance- 
ments made in the aircraft industry, 
combined with missiles and “space” 
products, have helped during the past 
year to keep the national economy 
on an even keel. It will continue to 
do much research and development 
with hundreds and thousands of 
small companies “all over the map” 
getting into the missiles act. The 
successful launching and orbiting of 
the ICBM in mid December had a 
tremendous effect on the country’s 
morale. People are easier. And the 
age of the jet has arrived. Last 
month several major airlines in- 
situted regular commercial jet serv- 
ice. (But the automotive industry 
still holds the key to the over-all na- 
tional economy ). 

New projects in the industry range 
from new loading techniques to fuel- 
ing and instrumentation. The field is 
wide open and the race still con- 
tinues. 


Soft metals—oaluminum 


Here, too, more research, engineer- 
ing, expansion and modernization. 
Leading the soft metals field is the 
aluminum industry. Price-wise, the 
bright grey metal is at the same 
level as in "August, 1956, despite the 
fact that most competing metals have 
increased since then. The industry 
looks for increased sales volume with 
abundant supplies: enough to take 
care of the needs. It is the import 
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problem which concerns this group. 
Although imports in 1958 were not 
appreciably higher . . . cut-rate prices 
of foreign made goods, plus Russian 
dumping tactics, created the major 
concern—while serving as the leav- 
ening device to keep domestic prices 
down. 

During the year, nearly $30 mil- 
lion will be spent in research and 
development: continuing and inten- 
sifying work to assure steady growth 
of aluminum us2 and acceptance. 
Recent applications of aluminum 
find the metal making great gains in 
use on bridges, ships, tanks, residen- 
tial housing, railroad equipment and 
other big tonnage users. Automotive 
gains during 1959 are anticipated. 
There were 52 pounds of aluminum 
on the average 1958 car; forecast for 
1959 is about 58 pounds and more 
in 1960. 

To sustain and broaden consumer 
acceptance, the industry will spend 
about $38 million in advertising dur- 
ing the year, using more network 
TV than the rest of the metals in- 
dustry combined. 
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Cars will keep rolling— 

Throughout the industry there is 

an air of “this better be it.” For 
most producers, 1959 could be a de- 
cisive one. Although most surveys 
indicate Americans want their big 
luxury automobiles, the growing de- 
mand for smaller cars (particularly 
in two-car families) is aggravating 
considerable thought at planning 
levels. Most major producers will be- 
gin adding at least one small car to 
their lines, sooner or later. This year 
will be the decisive year. 
_ But somewhere at the top of the 
industry’s concern is the President's 
proposal to increase the federal gas- 
oline tax, as an aid to providing 
funds for federal highway appropria- 
tions. The National Automobile 
Dealers Association strikes a loud 
note of opposition to the proposed 
tax increase. “There is insufficient 
reason for imposing additional 
luxury taxes on a vital human neces- 
sity,” claims Dean Chaffin, president 
of NADA. 

There are those on both sides of 
the picture who still assert “if the 
nation’s car owners require better 
highways, and must turn to the fed- 
eral government to finance these 
construction projects, then the gov- 
ernment has to get its money some- 
where, somehow.” 


Screw machine products 

Representatives of this $400 mil- 
lion industry look at the future with 
mixed emotions. Some are favorable, 
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some are clouded with uncertainty. 
Members of the National Screw Ma- 
chine Products Assoc. (NSMPA) re- 
leased scope of its findings with 
marked unanimity in some areas, 
sharply split in others. They are 
unanimous in their belief that over- 
all American economy will greatly 
expand and their industry will have 
to expand in relatively the same pro- 
portion. 

Experiencing a lack of customer 
loyalty in bad times, smarter pro- 
ducers will do less selling and serv- 
icing of customers who insist upon 
having captive shops. Conclusion 


was that shops must learn how to 
make greater 


profits on shorter 





runs, and continue to offer such parts 
at competitive prices without sacri- 
ficing precision or quality. This will 
be a big challenge for most. Predic- 
tion is that improved machine tools 
will help meet the challenge. 

Increased _ specialization, with 
fewer large customers, will be the 
trend. Independent producers will 
become more and more selective in 
production and selling. In long-range 
forecasting, executives of larger com- 
panies talk in terms of modern, 1970 
equipment. Men of the smaller firms 
said that the government's restric- 
tive depreciation policies would 
force them to use 1940 models for 
their 1970 productions. 


White collars top blues— 

Better customer service can be ex- 
pected across the board with automa- 
tion installations boosting productiv- 
ity, freeing more personnel for sales 
and service. For the first time in in- 
dustrial history, white collar workers 
now outnumber the blue collars by 
nearly 500 thousand out of 50 mil- 
lion (total included in survey). 
Paper work, some offices claim, is 
getting out of hand; can’t keep up 
with production. 

Changeover in personnel, from 
one job to another (within the same 
plant), is gaining attention. Per- 
sonnel and training directors feel 
that the whole realm of industrial 
training, education and motivation is 
fast becoming a widespread, chronic 
problem. Too frequently there is se- 
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lection and placement of personnel 
inadequate to the responsibilities 
which lie ahead. 


More leadership from business 


Increased federal direction of ur- 
ban re-development projects should 
be curbed, and the way to stop it, 
says the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, is for business men to supply 
more than monetary leadership. 
Board chairman Philip M. Talbot 
remarked recently that, “Business 
men, through their local chambers 
(and other groups), are well 
equipped to supply this leadership.” 
American management men _ will 
have to become more integrated 
within their respective communities, 
helping to lay the ground work for 
some badly needed long, long-range 
planning programs. 

Some are fretting 

It is the economists, from Wall 
Street to Washington, who are doing 
the most fretting. They are listening 





and looking in every direction for 
signals and interference that might 
break through the inflation line 
force. It's a problem. Where will 
it lead, for how long, and at what 
rate: these are the questions to 
which they seek the answers. They 
are tough ones and there is con- 
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siderable apprehension among those 
who are most concerned. 

For the average American, it looks 
like a better year than last. Better 
housing, better transportation, better 
highways, better schools, better work- 
ing conditions . . . and, in most cases, 
better wages. Prices, of course, will 
continue to creep upwards. Actually, 
however, the biggest problem for 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public seems 
to be: How soon will we get to the 
moon? We can't keep getting a new 
space suit for Junior every six 
months! 


T959 could be worse than last— 

The many major labor negotia- 
tions coming up could easily set the 
economic pattern for the country. 
They could make 1959 worse than 
last year. Bargaining groups, repre- 
senting labor and management will 
use inflation as the brickbat. Man- 
agement, more cost conscious than 
ever, must hold the line on wage 
costs if it expects to carry out capital 
improvements and meet competitive 
pricing. Labor, on the other hand, 
will cry for more wages, more fringes, 
more of management's profit dollar, 
because of inflation. 

Development of defense projects 
and the conquest of space wil! be re- 
flected in the national budget during 
the next few years, as a result of 
possible wage hikes, with increases 
in taxes becoming inevitable. It’s the 
old vicious cycle, and no one has 
ever agreed which came first . . . the 
chicken or the egg! 




















OVERTIME --- 
Who Gets Paid? 


by Robley D. Stevens, LL.B., LL.D. 





AN EMPLOYER of supervisory per- 
sonnel should avoid assuming 
that an employee is either entitled to, 
or exempted from, overtime pay on 
the basis of his title or salary. There 
is much more to it than that. 

In substance, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act states that anyone 
covered by the law must be paid 
overtime for work beyond 40 hours 
per week. The important question 
is: Who in your factory is covered 
and who is not? You can answer 
that question by comparing your 
supervisory job functions with the 
official simplified “tests” of new 
salary, duties and other requirements 
for eligibility. 

Employees are not exempted be- 
cause they may have impressive titles 
or are paid a good salary. In brief, 


anyone in your factory whose job 
measures up to all the requirements 
is not entitléd (officially) to over- 
time and he is exempted from the 
wage-hour regulations. Here are two 
classifications of exemptions. You 
might find it interesting to know 
what they involve: 

1. An executive foreman is 
one: (4) whose primary duty is the 
management of the company that 
employs him or of a recognized de- 
partment; (b) who regularly directs 
the work of at least two full-time 
employees; (c) who can hire or fue, 
or recommend hiring or fwing, or 
whose suggestions im connection 
with hiring or fing are given par- 
ticular weight; (d) who regularly 
exercises discretionary powers; (e) 
who devotes no more than 20 per 
cent of his workweek to nonexempt 
work; and (f) whose salary is at least 
$80 a week instead of the $55 now 
required. 

For quick reference, you can use 
the following short test: You must 
earn at least $125 per week; you 
must regularly direct the work of at 
least two full time employees; and 
your primary duty is management of 
the company or a department. 

2. An administrative fore- 
man is one: (4) whose primary 
duty is responsible office, or non- 
manual field work of substantial im- 
portance to management or to, the 
operation of the company; (b) who 
customarily and regularly exercises 
discretion and independent judg- 


ment, as distinguished from using 
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skills and following procedures. He 
must have the power to make impor- 
tant decisions; (c) he must spend no 
more than 20 per cent of his work- 
week on nonexempt work, that 3s, 
work not closely related to his ad- 
ministrative duties; and (d) he must 
earn at least $95 a week instead of 
$75, as at present. 

For quick reference you can apply 
the following short test: You must 
earn at least $125 per week; your 
primary duty is responsible office 
work or nonmanual field work of 
substantial importance to manage- 
ment; and your work requires the 
use of discretion and judgment. 


Examples or limitations 

It’s equally important that you un- 
derstand the primary purpose of the 
exclusionary language—placing a 
limitation on the amount of non- 
exempt work—is to distinguish be- 
tween the bona fide foreman and the 
working foreman, or supervisor, who 
regularly performs work only re- 
motely related to his supervisory ac- 
tivities. 

One type of working foreman 
most generally found in industry 
works alongside his subordinates. 
Such an employee, often referred to 
as a straw-boss or group leader, per- 
forms the same kind of work as that 
performed by his subordinates, and 
also carries on supervisory functions. 
The work of the same nature as that 
performed by the subordinates should 
be counted as nonexempt work and 
if the amount of nonexempt work 
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performed is substantial, the exemp- 
tion would not apply to you. 

A foreman, for example, who op- 
erates a machine to produce a prod- 
uct is performing clearly nonexempt 
work. However, one should not con- 
fuse this with the foreman’s opera- 
tion of a machine, to imstruct his 
subordinates, before or during actual 
production. 

Another type of working foreman 
who should not be classed as a bona 
fide executive, and therefore not ex- 
empt under the Act, is one who 
spends a substantial amount of time 
in work which, although not per- 
formed by his own subordinates, con- 
sists of ordinary production work or 
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“It’s not that you don’t deserve 

a promotion, Williams .. . it’s 

just that you're a darn good 
sweeper.” 
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other routine, recurrent, repetitive 
tasks which are a regular part of his 
duties. Such an employee is consid- 
ered in effect as holding a dual job. 
A person may be, for example, a 
combination foreman-production 
worker, supervisor-clerk, or foreman, 
combined with some other skilled or 
unskilled occupation. Your nonsu- 
pervisory duties in such instances are 
unrelated to anything you must do 
to supervise employees under you or 
manage a department. In other in- 
stances, your nonsupervisory, non- 
managerial duties may be the princi- 
pal ones and your supervisory or 
managerial duties are subordinate. 
Typical of employees in dual jobs, 
which may involve a_ substantial 
amount of onexempt work are: 
foremen who also perform one or 
more of the production or operating 
functions; foremen who have as a 
regular part of their duties the ad- 
justment, repair, or maintenance of 
machinery or equipment; foremen 
who perform clerical work other than 
the keeping of time and production 
records of subordinates; the head- 
bookkeeper, or chief clerk. 


A factory office manager who does 
not supervise two or more employees 
would not meet the requirements for 
exemption as an executive employee 
but may possibly qualify for exemp- 
tion as an administrative worker. He 
may perform administrative duties, 
such as execution of the credit policy, 
management of traffic, purchasing, 
and other responsible office work 
requiring the customary and regular 


exercise of discretion and judgment, 
which are clearly exempt. 


No blanket exemptions 

It is clear, therefore, that the wage- 
hour regulations do not exempt all 
employees, nor all employees in any 
particular occupation. But if you are 
a foreman, they have a provision ap- 
plying directly to you for exemption 
status. 

Most foremen are classified as 
supervisory personnel, and a part of 
the management team. But it is not 
enough to be considered one in title 
alone. Your job performance should 
meet all tests laid down in the wage- 
hour regulations for the exemption 
status. In short, a job title is insuffi- 
cient as a yardstick for exempting 
any individual worker from overtime 
pay after he works 40 hours in any 
week. 

Employers should keep in mind 
that these requirements apply only 
to employees who are engaged in 
interstate commerce or in supervising 
those occupations closely related, and 
directly essential, to such production. 


The wage-hour regulations do not 
require the employer to pay these 
new salaries if a person is. doing 
executive or administrative work. 
However, the new salary tests are for 
exemption purposes only. If em- 
ployees are covered by the Act, and 
do not meet the salary tests, as well 
as the duties and _ responsibilities 
tests, they do not qualify for the ex- 
emption status. In such a case, the 
employer may of course continue to 
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pay on the basis of a salary, but the 
Act’s minimum wage and overtime 
pay requirements must be met, un- 
less some other statutory exemption 
applies. 


Recordkeeping 

Employers are required to keep 
certain time and payroll records, but 
no particular form or order is neces- 
sary. 

Based on past experience, the 
simplified breakdown of identifying 
information should be kept by the 
employer for inspection purposes: 
employee's full name, home address, 
social security number, occupation in 
which employed, time and day work- 
week begins, total hours worked 
weekly, basis on which ‘wages are 
paid, legal deductions from wages 
paid, total wages paid each pay 
period, and date of payment together 
with pay period covered. 

Although this list may seem long, 
it's important to remember that it 
should be kept in the interest of 
sound business practice. An inves- 
tigator’s first contact with an em- 
ployer is through an audit of the 
records. Inaccurate or incomplete 
records could prove costly. 

Undoubtedly, many foremen are 
on a fixed working schedule. In these 
cases, the employer should keep a 
record showing the exact schedule of 
daily and weekly work hours that the 
individual employee is expected to 
follow. Obviously, records must be 
open for official inspection since an 
investigator may request the employ- 
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er to make extensions, recomputa- 
tions or transcriptions. 


Other pointers 

The expanded coverage of the 
wage-hour regulations means that an 
employer of supervisory personnel 
might inadvertently subject himself 
to litigation, criminal actions, or 
wage suits brought about by foremen 
not found to be officially exempted. 
Should an inspector find that back 
wages are due an employee, it is also 
a probability that double damages 
may be assessed against the em- 
ployer! * 
~ Overtime cost is expensive enough 
without making it more so by a 
misclassification of supervisory per- 
sonnel. Each employer must of 
necessity work out his own system 
of compensation, consistent with the 
wage-hour regulations. 

The purpose in presenting these 
pointers and clarifications is to re- 
mind foreman and employer alike 
what to consider when qualifying 
supervisory personnel for the exemp- 
tion status. Both owe it to them- 
selves to have a working knowledge 
of the new salary, duties, and other 
requirements for the exemption 
status, which go in effect February 
2, 1959. Only then will management 
be able to decide which employees 
should be paid overtime. 


*As a former federal wage-hour in- 
spector, the author states that tips or 
complaints arise from many sources— 
competitors, labor unions, employees, 
and ex-employees. Reinspection may oc- 
cur any time. 
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This is the second in a series of interesting articles on the 
ancients. This month the author takes us to Greece... 


the first Democracy ... 
wife-stealing. 


complete with cattle-stealing and 


by Henry John Colyton 


ISTORY IS A SUCCESSION of amazing impossibilities. Take ancient Greece. 
H Here was a land whose wretched, rocky soil never did produce enough 
to feed the population. Here were assorted gangs of shepherds and moun- 
taineers, coming from the rugged lands to the north, lured southward by 
tales of rich cities to be robbed. Big, blond, strapping specimens they were, 
constantly embroiled in feuding and wife .. . and cattle . . . stealing. 


Out of this sun-baked, barren 
land, out of these savages, came 
Greece. 

It took time, it took horrifying 
disaster after disaster. But there was 
a moment of glory there in old 
Greece, when man reached for the 
supreme height and won it. . . for 
a little time. 

The invading barbarians, in those 
dawn-years, shoved out the original 
inhabitants who fled eastward across 
the Aegean Sea, island-hopping and 
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fighting, establishing their own cities 
at the expense of the people they 
conquered. The story of Troy was 
the story of these raids, with plenty 
of early Greek embroidery added. 
The migrants from Greece set up 
colonies all over the Mediterranean. 
Among them were cities that we 
know today as Naples and Constan- 
tinople. Following in the white 
foam wake of Cretan and Phoenician 
traders, Greek sailors ventured as far 
as Spain. They went as far as the 
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British isles, buying, selling, making 
fat profits for themselves and making 
the back-country barbarians  ac- 
quainted with some of the blessings 
of civilization. 


The riches, built up by trade, made 
certain cities on the Greek penin- 
sula famous for all time. Originally 
these cities had been ruled by what 
Theodore Roosevelt used to call 
“bush league kings.” The prospering 
class of merchants overwhelmed this 
royal power and set up rule by 
property. But rule by the rich has 
never been popular. When the peo- 
ple had all they could take, they 
tossed out this type of aristocracy 





In March, author Henry John Colyton 
takes us back to visit the hardy 
Romans. A profitable, yet frightening 
study of history. 
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and set up the first democracy. (The 
very word democracy is purely 
Greek, from demos, the people and 
kratos, rule.) 


Best of that time 

It wasn’t much of a democracy, 
but it was the best the world had at 
the time. Only citizens could vote, 
and only native-born free men were 
citizens. A huge population of slaves, 
a considerable number of intelligent 
and prosperous foreign-born inhabi- 
tants, and of course all women, na- 
tive-born or foreign, were voteless. 

The voters themselves left some- 
thing to be desired. Meeting for 
counciling in the marketplace they 
would waste plenty of time in yack- 
ety-yak and jealous sniping at each 
other. Time and again, the assembly 
voted into exile men whose .only 
crimes against the state were being 
better men than their neighbors. The 
attitude of mind that exiled the wise 
and generous Aristides, because the 
voters got sick and tired of hearing 
him called “the Just,” characterized 
this first democracy in a way that 
seems very modern. It became dan- 
gerous to be too good a leader... 
the middle way was the only safe 
way. It was also the course that 
ended this early democracy before it 
had learned to correct its mistakes. 

Each little Greek city was a state 
unto itself, with its own individual- 
ity, shrines to the gods and its own 
governmental problems. Intensely 
jealous of each other, cities wasted 
plenty of time in war, and only once 
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did they unite for their common 
protection against the Persian in- 
vadors. Only one place in Greece was 
a haven of peace; the shrine of the 
sun-god Apollo, at Delphi, where 
jealous Athenians and Spartans went 
to inquire about the future and re- 
frained from slugging each other 
only because they were afraid of the 
power of the god. 


No family life here— 


Sparta, too, was a Greek city-state, 
and it was a most peculiar organi- 
zation. To the ancient Spartan only 
war was glorious, and the whole 
community shaped its life to that 
end. No poetry, no philosophy, no 
architecture . . . almost no family 
life. Husbands spent most of their 
days in the community barracks. 


Women received careful physical 
training . . . that they might bear 
healthy children to be _ soldiers. 


Slaves did the work, subject to most 
cruel abuse. To discourage any in- 
terest in wealth, money was made 
in the shape of iron bars; to skip out 
with the state treasury, or the family 
inheritance, would require more 
muscle development than the av- 
erage Spartan could build up in 
barracks exercises. 

Everybody belonged to the state 
.. . from the slaves to the two kings 
who ruled jointly under the suspici- 
ous eyes of a council of elderly 
magistrates. While a spare king was 
a good idea in such troubled times, 
the whole Spartan organization 
flouted a number of deeply rooted 
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human instincts. It was a perfect 
war machine but not much of a de- 
sign for living. In fact the whole 
Spartan idea was so close to that of 
the unlamented Nazi Germany that 
one is not surprised to learn that, 
like numerous prominent Nazis, 
prominent Spartans had real gold and 
silver money salted away in other 
cities, more broad-minded about 
wealth. 


Where democracy bloomed 

Naturally this lumpish and dis- 
agreeable community was intensely 
jealous of its northern neighbor, the 
rich and beautiful city-state of 
Athens. It was in Athens that the 
democratic idea first flowered where 
beauty and wonder lifted the eyes of 
its citizens to new heights of 
thought never to be exceeded, even 
in the atomic age. 

Athens was founded, according to 
the beloved legend, under the special 
blessing of the goddess of wisdom, 
Athena herself. To this goddess, the 
Athenians raised a splendid shrine 
on the high hill above the town. 
The Parthenon was only one of a 
magnificent group of temples, still 
beautiful in their decay. Built of 
local marble, designed with an archi- 
tectural perfection never known be- 
fore, these temples have remained 
marvels for all time. But the men 
who built the perfect temples had 
free minds. Only in a climate of 
freedom can masterpieces grow. 
There was freedom of religion. The 
noble minds of men like Plato and 
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Socrates were not bound down by a 
forced belief in rackety gods and 
goddesses, although these men were 
free to enjoy the lovely legends, the 
feasts, and the ceremonies. There 
was also a freedom of association 
which built the prosperity of com- 
merce, companies and banks. There 
was a freedom of thought which al- 
lowed men to say, to think, and to 
write all that their minds could con- 
ceive. 

No wonder Sparta was jealous. 
No wonder that it took the Persian 
invasion to bring these two City- 
states together to fight off a common 
enemy. 


A thorough defeat— 

The first Persian king to turn his 
eyes toward western conquest was 
Darius. He had a huge army, a well- 
organized government behind him 
and plenty of money . . . the result 
of careful taxation and previous con- 
quests. He landed in Attica, the 
province of which Athens was the 
capital, 490 years before Christ. The 
Athenians bore the brunt of this in- 
vasion and turned it into a thorough 
defeat for the Persians. 


Dressed in heavy armor, armed 
with swords and lances, the Athens 
militia advanced, impregnable as a 
hedgehog, against the Persian arch- 
ers. Arrows bounced off the steel 
breastplates and helms, but the long 
Athenian lances drove through the 
Persian _legionaires’ wickerwork 
shields, their only defense. Not for 
the last time in history, the tanks 
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crashed through to victory. It was a 
victory in which jealous Sparta did 
not share. She had left Athens to 
take the blows, and Athens took 
them ... and the glory too. Sparta, 
whose only glory was military, did a 
slow burn. The next Persian in- 
vasion, ten years later under Xerxes, 
son of Darius, found her ready. 

The story of that second Persian 
invasion cannot be read or told with- 
out a stirring of the heart. From the 
rear-guard action at the mountain 
pass called Thermopylae, where three 
hundred Spartan soldiers under their 
king laid down their lives to halt 
the invasion, to the astonishing naval 
victory of Salamis, where the little 
Greek ships and their experienced 
sailors routed and burned the big 
Persian fleet, it is a glorious tale. 
The story is that Xerxes had a special 
box-seat throne erected on the cliff 
above the bay of Salamis where he 
could watch the battle in comfort. 
Thus Xerxes joins the ranks of 
wrong guessers. Later, the battle of 
Plataea clinched the victory. The 
united Greeks routed the Persian 
hordes . . . and Eastern invasion of 
the West was shoved back for many 
centuries. 
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High moments of history— 
Then followed years of peace. Un- 
der Pericles, her greatest statesman, 
Athens was rebuilt out of the Persian 
destruction to a new glory. Poets, 
artists and sculptors contributed 
their talents. Philosophers strolled in 
the groves. The busy harbor of the 
Piraeus swarmed with ships. It was 
one of the high moments of human 
history. Unfortunately, like all high 
moments, it could not last long. 
The brief alliance with Sparta 
ended in jealousy and distrust. When 
a terrible epidemic had left Athens 
weak in numbers of fighting men, 
Sparta attacked. The years that fol- 
lowed reduced the glorious city to a 
dependency of these early Nazis. 
Civil war followed on civil war. At 
last, out of a tribe of northern bar- 
barians, rose a hard-headed, practical 
king . . . Philip of Macedon. He 
united Greece at last by conquering 
it. And his son, young Alexander, 
went further and reversed the tide 
of conquest from west to east, found- 
ing a mighty empire reaching to 
India. It fell apart when he died 
ingloriously in bed of acute indi- 
gestion and malaria at the age of 33. 


The story of Alexander is not the 
story of Greece, however. Defeated 
in war, their specialty, the Spartans 
sank out of sight. But defeated 
Athens conquered for all time the 
minds of men. 


A heritage of beauty— 


What has come down to us from 
early Greece? First is the heritage 


of beauty. The Greeks had observant 
eyes and imaginations not tied down 
by worrying where the next meal 
was coming from. Their love of 
beauty found its most lasting expres- 
sion in Greek architecture. Temples, 
theaters, marketplaces, in Athens and 
all over Greece, rose glorious in 
white marble. Many a county court 
house, bank or mansion of today re- 
peats that airy soaring of white 
columns, those perfect proportions. 
At Mt. Vernon, in the stately build- 
ings of our Capitol, you can see 
tribute paid to Greece. 

Drama and the theater are direct 
gifts from Greece. Starting in a 
small way with friendly yah-yahing 
and name-calling, during gay reli- 
gious processions, the make-believe 
soared to the mighty tragedies of 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Euripides. 
Aristophanes and his audiences had 
fun on the stage with plays about 
shoddy politicians and crackpots of 
all types. 

They had a balil— 

The Greeks enjoyed fun. That was 
another of their gifts to the world. 
Where the ancient Egyptians were 
obsessed with tombs and embalming 
and the placating of ferocious gods, 
the Greeks played, and played mag- 
nificently. Athletic contests of. all 
types . . . horse races, foot races, 
wrestling matches, and contests in 
singing, dancing and poetry, were in 
the picture. Joyous crowds gathered, 
whooping and yelling, to watch well- 
muscled athletes trying to bend each 
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other’s elbows into their ears, or the 
horses tear around the track. Bets 
were laid, and the first excuses in- 
vented to tell the little woman at 
home. 

They enjoyed small things, too. 


They were not much concerned with - 


the hereafter. Food and drink... 
in moderation . feasting with 
friends, the comfort of warm baths, 
and sleep are exalted by Homer as 
the chief of life’s pleasures. 

The New Testament comments 
that the Greeks were “always seeking 
some new thing.” Our modern world 
witnesses the fruits of early Greeks’ 
nosing around in the field of science. 
With their skill in architecture, it is 
small wonder that the «Greeks 
achieved the first triumphs of ge- 
ometry, or that Archimedes con- 
cerned himself with centers of 
gravity, specific weights, floating 
bodies. Hippocrates made the first 
strides in medical science, beyond 
the witch-doctor stage. The noble 
oath he required of his pupils is still 
known and repeated by modern 
physicians. 

The cogwheel, the windmill, the 
hydraulic clock and the anchor were 
Greek inventions. More important 
than these was the system of coinage, 
so important to a trading nation. It 
was in Lydia, a Greek colony in 
Asia Minor, that pieces of gold and 
silver, stamped with an official de- 
sign, usually a king’s head, began. 
The idea was immensely handy and 
popular. A man who wanted to buy 
a slave no longer had to drive oxen 
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into the market place to pay for him. 
The Greeks were quick to catch on 
to the fact that money-changing was 
good business, allowing the changer 
a substantial rake-off. They also 
learned early that you could mix base 
metal with your silver coinage and 
do well for yourself. The credit sys- 
tem was born in Greece. 


Breakdown in unity— 

All this brilliance, all this achieve- 
ment that has lasted into our own 
time, was flawed. The glory was im- 
perfect. The Greeks had two serious 
defects. One of them we have seen. 
They could not unite, even in the 
cause of freedom. Their senseless 
jealousies and quarreling exiled 
their best men, tore the land with 
strife. 

And they had peculiar ideals of 
morality. Someone has said that “An 
honest god is the noblest work of 
man.” Men make gods in their own 
image. If you recall your schoolboy 
myths, you'll remember that the high 
Greek gods were liars, thieves, adul- 
terers and murderers, without moral- 
ity or justice. Beautiful statues and 
legends of their gods the Greeks 
could turn out in plenty, but the high 
moral sense was missing. 

Slavery was the foundation of their 
culture. Freedom was right for na- 
tive-born Greeks, but not for the 
foreign-born, or slaves turning mill- 
stones or laboring in the silver 
mines. Respectable women were 
shut up in their own quarters to rear 
children and yawn away their days. 
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When the cultivated Athenian 
wanted to enjoy charming, educated 
female society, he hunted up a pros- 
titute (foreign-born, of course). 
Aspasia, mistress of the great Peri- 
cles, was one of these women, and 
he loved her faithfully until his 
death. The old Greek idea of home 
and. family life carried with it the 
seeds of evil and suffering. 

Yes, the marble was flawed, and 
the glory imperfect. But what a 
glory it was! It seems incredible to 


us today that there should have been 
such a concentration of great be- 
ginnings in that barren land between 
the mountains and the sea. But no 
nation since has ever exceeded that 
fabulous peak of achievement. 


History of the World; Rene Sedillot, 
pub. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951 


The Story of Mankind; Hendrick van 
Loon, Garden City Pub., 1938 


The Greek Way; Edith Alexander, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 
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FROM POTS TO BOATS: Current production of 16 ft. aluminum runabouts is 
helping to utilize capacity at Mirror Aluminum Co.’s new $12,000,000 rolling 
mill at Manitowac, Wis. Above, production workers position and inspect chine 
extrusions following welding of center bow seam of the new Mirro-Craft. The 
welded hull makes caulking unnecessary. Other products are planned for future 
production in the new plant, scheduled for completion this year. 














Making Workers 


Their Own Efficiency Experts 


When employees become their own 
efficiency experts--both workers and 
management reap the benefits. 


by Stanley Englebardt 


EW THINGS CAN UPSET a depart- 
Bcses more than the sight of an 
outside efficiency expert sauntering 
down the production line, pencil go- 
ing mile-a-minute. Somehow it’s 
hard for the workers (and manage- 
ment, too) to believe that a whirl- 
wind survey by a crew-cut college 
grad can find flaws in the work habits 
of years. 

Even when the outside expert 
comes up with concrete suggestions 
to improve work flow, the effect on 
employee morale frequently isn’t 
worth the game. 

Yet we all know there’s always 
room for improvement. From the 
management standpoint, the big 
question is: How do we increase ef- 
ficiency and still maintain worker 
morale? 

One answer is to make your work- 
ers their own efficiency experts. A 
unique work simplification program 
at the North Carolina plant of one 
of the largest garment manufacturers 








has racked up savings of thousands 
of dollars a year—all as a direct re- 
sult of improvements generated by 
the employees themselves. Each and 
every worker at the plant, right down 
to the fellow who sweeps the floor, 
was given a course in work simplifi- 
cation techniques, taught how to 
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make process flow charts, and en- 
couraged to analyze their own tasks 
by a number of methods. 

The result: Tremendous increase 
in employee morale and a most effi- 
ciently run plant. 

To get an effective work simplifi- 
cation program off the ground, how- 
ever, it is essential that it start at 
the top management level. Work 
simplification is dependent on one 
word: Cooperation. And the en- 
thusiasm of the workers depends a 
great deal on the cooperation they 
get from their superiors. 

At the southern garment manu- 
facturer’s plant for example, work 
simplification is the by-word in the 
president’s office as much as it is at 
the loading dock. This particular 
company spares no expense to send 
its top management staff to the 
various simplification conferences 
where the latest techniques are dis- 
cussed and learned. 

“I’m a hardheaded businessman,” 
the company’s president says, “but I 
know darn well that every penny 
spent on training personnel in the 
techniques of W/S will reap sav- 
ings many times the cost of school- 
ing. In short, any money spent on 
a home-grown efficiency program is 
going to come back to us many-fold.” 

In the garment plant, work simpli- 
fication classes are conducted by a 
specialist whose sole job is super- 
vision of the program. But it’s im- 
portant to note that this specialist is 
a teacher, not a doer. At a series of 
13 conferences—held on company 


time—he teaches small groups of 
workers the fundamentals of work 
simplification, and shows them how 
to prepare simplified flow charts. 

Flow charts shape up as an im- 
portant tool of a home-grown pro- 
gram. The workers are told: “If a 
job is giving you trouble, or it is 
giving another worker trouble, or if 
you think it can be improved in any 
way, then make a flow process chart. 
Study the chart carefully and then 
make a new chart listing your ideas 
of where and how the job can be 
improved. Make the charts on the 
job; we'll pay you for it and we'll 
give you ample credit if the savings 
turn out to be good ones.” 

Teaching workers when and how 
to make charts, however, is only the 
beginning. To be successful and yield 
results, a work simplification pro- 
gram must have a built-in mechanism 
to keep it moving. At the garment 
plant, for instance, the mechanism 
is competition between various work- 
ing groups. Pitting the tab hemmers 
against the button-hole makers pro- 
duces results—and keeps morale at 
an exceptionally high pitch. At an- 
other company, the incentive is in 
the form of a cash reward. 

The mechanism at one ‘of the 
largest mail order houses in the coun- 
try is to organize personnel into two 
and three-man work simplification 
teams, and then use their results as 
a basis for advancement within the 
company. It figures: The men who 
come up with results are the men 
who get ahead. (See next page) 
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But recognition alone—whether it 
be promotion, monetary reward, or 
any other means—doesn’t ensure the 
success of a work simplification pro- 
gram. Other tools are needed. And 
one of the most successful of these 
tools is motion pictures. 

At the garment plant, by taking 
regular and slow motion pictures of 
various sewing and processing oper- 
ations, the workers can analyze their 
own jobs and devisé better ways of 
doing the operation. This is strictly 
a home-grown procedure with the 
workers themselves—mnever outside 
specialists — responsible for every 
phase of the program with the ex- 
ception of the actual film processing. 

A while back, for example,.the tab 
hemming machines presented a 
bottleneck. Every time the material 
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“My company will be happy to 
participate. I’ve often won- 
dered just what some of them 
do around here.” 
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hit this point the production line 
slowed. Yet the actual movement of 
the workers’ hands was so fast that 
visual observation couldn’t turn up 
a thing. Under the prompting of the 
section forelady, however, the ma- 
chine operators decided to utilize the 
faster eye of the camera to spot their 
weak point. 

No elaborate Hollywood set-up 
was needed. A Kodak 16 mm home 
movie camera loaded with Tri-X 
film and mounted on a tripod was all 
that was necessary. They picked out 
the fastest operator and shot her ac- 
tions with both the regular and slow 
motion setting. 

A week later the entire section sat 
down for a “premiere screening.” 
The film was run once, and then 
again. Every now and then an oper- 
ator would ask that the projector be 
stopped. Everyone had pencil and 
paper and the notes piled up. Later, 
after a general discussion of the film, 
the group agreed that an improve- 
ment could be made at the feed-in 
of the eyelet trim. A simple rack, 
composed of two steel rods welded 
into a cross, was devised in the plant 
workshop and installed on the back 
of an operator's chair. She tried it 
for a few days and then called for an- 
other camera session. 

Once again the slow motion of the 
camera picked up the action. A stop 
watch certified that ten seconds per 
dress-section had been cut off the 
job. And a subsequent “screening” 
convinced the entire section that 
their bottleneck had been eliminated. 
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In short, the workers had diag- 
nosed their own illness, prescribed 
a remedy, and effected a cure. But 
from the standpoint of the overall 
program, there was more to be done. 
The work simplification supervisor 
spliced the before and after footage 
and carefully captioned the film. In 
the captions the department was 
identified, and the forelady and 
workers involved were mentioned by 
name. Then the film was shown to 
other work sections as they came in 
for their weekly W/S classes. 


Results are obvious 

It’s obvious that more than one re- 
sult was accomplished here. With 
the workers acting as their own effi- 
ciency experts the company is turn- 
ing out a better product, lowering 
production costs, speeding produc- 
tion time, and improving employee 
relations. And as one executive of 
the company explains, “Just two 
factors have helped us to get these 
plus benefits: 

“1. Our plant people aren't de- 
prived in any way by performing as 
their own efficiency experts. They 
are schooled, taught to make flow 
charts, and they do the actual work 
simplification all on company time. 
In other words, they are getting paid 
for making their own jobs easier and 
more efficient. 

“2. The natural inclination of the 
workers for group participation and 
competition has been a major factor 
in putting the program over. Work- 
ing as teams—the tab sewers as one 
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group, the eyelet sewers as another, 
and so forth—rather than individuals, 
helps them to generate quite a bit 
of enthusiasm for their own particu- 
lar project. In short, trying to out- 
do another section not only helps 
to create better work simplification 
ideas but keeps employee morale at 
a high level. Then again, there is 
the natural excitement created when 
they see themselves in the movies. 
There’s a little bit of ham in all of 
us, and you'd be surprised how eager 
our workers are to ‘go to Hollywood.’ 
In fact, we let them take the film 
and projector home in order to show 
the films to their friends and neigh- 
bors. You can’t measure these gains 
in terms of time, efficiency, or money 
but they are there just the same.” 

While the southern garment 
manufacturer uses home-made movies 
for the work simplification program, 
one of the largest companies in the 
country uses a similar technique on 
a much more elaborate scale. For 
each work simplification program 
installed by this major corporation, 
a full length motion picture is pro- 
duced in color and sound. These 
films, in turn, are shown regularly 
to company personnel and form a 
major part of their executive train- 
ing program. 

All of these “gimmicks” are de- 
signed to reward productive effort— 
and keep the work simplification ball 
rolling. And while an efficiency 
program will not solve all of man- 
agement’s ills, it is one method to 
keep moving ahead. 











ROAD TO SUCCESS . .. the Middle way! 


How would you like to live longer... 
feel better ... be more popular... get 
ahead in your career? You can... 
through MODERATION. 


ORE THAN 1,600 men and 

women of various ages, edu- 
cation and occupations in different 
parts of the country recently partici- 
pated in a word study designed by 
Dr. James E. McClellan, Associate 
Professor of Educational Foundations 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to discover just what “moder- 
ation” means to Americans. 

Moving spirit behind the unique 
study was the United States Brewers 
Foundation, whose president, Ed- 
ward V. Lahey, explains: “We 
wanted to find out how this ideal 
stacked up with the values held by 
Americans today,-and whether the 
concept of moderation has changed 
in recent years. We have an obvious 
stake in knowing, since our product 
has long been called the beverage of 
moderation.” 


The brewers have nothing to 


worry about, for the study shows 

that mid-century Americans heartily 

endorse—and 

as a way of life. 
Working with identical lists of 

300 adjectives, half the participants 


admire—moderation 
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checked off those words which they 
felt most aptly described a man or 
woman whom they regarded as ex- 
emplifying moderation. The other 
half selected words to describe the 
man orf woman they most admired. 

A comparison of the two lists of 
words indicates a landslide vote for 
moderation. Words checked most 
frequently to describe a moderate 
man were: Intelligent, friendly, 
honest, sympathetic, hardworking, 
dependable, courageous. 

Gals called the moderate man 
affectionate, gentle, attractive, charm- 
ing and warm. Men preferred to 
characterize him as talented, imagi- 
native, productive, aggressive and 
community-minded. 

A moderate woman was thought 
of as considerate, kind, neat, family- 
centered, fun-loving and enthusiastic. 

Of course, moderation as a way of 
life is as old as civilization. The 
Greeks, who defined their ideal as 
“nothing too much,” called it “The 
Golden Mean.” Confucius taught a 
similar philosophy. And our own 
country was founded on a system of 
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checks and balances devised to pre- 
vent any one branch of government 
from assuming complete control of 
our political machinery. 

Lately, however, we Americans 
have come under suspicion. What 
with our fads and fancies, hopping 
on bandwagons and making heroes 
out of long-haired youngsters who 
strum guitars, it is little wonder that 
some people have called us a nation 
of extremists. 

Dr. McClellan’s study, however, 
proves that generally we are holding 
steadfastly to the old American tradi- 
tion of keeping on an even keel. 

It’s a way of life solidly in agree- 
ment with the latest medical and 
psychological discoveries. 

Doctors, for example, have rec- 
ommended moderate exercise even 
for men and women who have suf- 
fered heart attacks. Even with all 
the hullabaloo over smoking, many 
physicians have advised cutting one’s 
tobacco consumption by just half— 
a good health measure that avoids 
the psychological side-effects of ex- 
tremism. Fad diets have been al- 
most universally condemned. Cur- 
rent opinion: Don’t try any magic 
“lost-10-pounds-in-10-days” schemes: 
they can harm your body. It’s far 
better to aim for a slow, steady drop 
in avoirdupois. 

Psychologists advocate moderation, 
too. Whereas the order of the day 
was once “spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” then became “apply the 
rod and ruin the child,” today it is 





“apply the rod when necessary and 
everybody will profit.” 

Similarly, economists report that 
American consumers now feel less 
guilty about instalment buying. Most 
families steer a middle course be- 
tween “cash on the barrelhead” and 
“put it on the cuff.” Result: More 
people than ever before are enjoying 
the pleasant things of life. 

Even our manners reflect our 
moderate attitudes. Today, etiquette 
experts agree that certain “rules” 
need revising. For instance, it is no 
longer considered a social necessity 
to sink a fortune into a wedding. 
One that steers between the ornate 
“gala” and the stark city hall cere- 
mony is most socially acceptable. 

Business men agree. Personnel di- 
rectors and campus “scouts” are keep- 
ing their eyes peeled for the 
“rounded” individual rather than the 
lopsided “specialist” to fill key jobs. 
Many companies have even begun to 
underwrite courses in liberal arts for 
executives who have lost some of 
their perspective over the years. And 
a lot of firms—recognizing the truth 
of all work and no play making Jack 
not only dull, but deadly—are in- 
sisting that their workers take va- 
cations! 

What does all this mean to you? 

Just this: Whether it’s social suc- 
cess, job advancement or better 
health you're after—you'll attain 
your goal by taking the middle way. 

And judging from Dr. McClellan's 
word study, a lot of your fellow 
Americans are rooting for you. 
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A SUPERVISOR’S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 





by James Black 





“It’s simply a matter of changing moral attitudes,” the article said. “Stu- 
dents cheat on examinations because they are more interested in degrees 
than in getting an education. They must have degrees to get the jobs they 
want. They see it like this: The professor has certain tools he can use, or 
moves he can make, to prevent cheating. The student has his own tools and 
counter-moves. Thus an examination has become sort of a game. The con- 
cept of right and wrong does not enter.” 


All this was written to explain the 
point of view of today’s college stu- 
dent toward cheating. The facts of 
the article were based on a survey 
gathered by extensive interviews 
with undergraduates. There is no 
need to dispute them. The attitude 
of the college student toward moral 
values may indeed be changing. If 
so, more is the pity. For moral values 
themselves remain the same. Because 
our society is more tolerant of cer- 
tain forms of dishonesty, dishonesty 
itself is not put in a better light. It 
simply indicates people have relaxed 
their standards of right and wrong, 
and it is now possible to get away 
with certain acts that once brought 
public censure. 


A sidelight on industry 

There is no intent here to discuss 
public morality. However, the atti- 
tude of college students toward 
cheating on examinations throws an 





interesting sidelight on the way a 
growing number of employees re- 
gard their jobs. Apparently they be- 
lieve it is perfectly proper to out- 
smart management if they can; and 
accept money for work not per- 
formed. They justify this shoddy be- 
havior and the questionable tricks 
they use to attain their ends on the 
grounds that everybody else is doing 
it. You could give them credit for 
the “sporting try” if they were will- 
ing to pay the penalty when they 
are “tagged out” in the game they 
ask industry to play. But they aren't. 
They are no carefree rogues in 
search of a fast buck; no latter day 
Robin Hoods in a battle of wits with 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, Inc. They 
want the rules rigged in such a way 
that even when they are caught they 
can suffer no punishment beyond a 
finger-wagging admonition not to 
repeat the offense. What's more, 
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they can generally depend on full 
union support for their curious po- 
sition. 

The case of the false report 

Take the case of a man we'll call 
John Rath, who worked for a mid- 
western plastics company. John was 
caught redhanded filing a false pro- 
duction report. The seriousness of 
his action can be judged if you will 
keep in mind the fact that he was 
working under a “standard minute 
incentive” pay plan and fully expect- 
ed to receive premium pay for work 
he did not perform. 

Dishonesty? Do you know an- 
other word? Oh, sure! John Rath 
probably wouldn't steal five dollars 
from another employee's wallet. So- 
ciety is not yet tolerant enough for 
this. But he was perfectly willing 
to take money by fraud. There is 
really very little difference. 

John Rath was fired. Immediately 
he filed a grievance. His argument 
was that he was doing only what 
everybody else did; it was unfair to 
single him out for punishment. 
Eventually his grievance was taken 
to arbitration. 


The union’s argument 

Here is what the union said in his 
defense: “John Rath is a 10-year 
employee with a good record. When 
he worked under a measured day 
rate he was a Class A_ operator, 
which required him to perform at a 
rate of 110 per cent of his task. 
When he produced more than his 
quota he held back work and turned 
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it in at a later date. He was afraid 
if he produced more than his quota 
the company would restudy his job. 
He was aware his foreman would 
be told by the timekeeper of excess 
of production. However, the fore- 
man knew of the practice and did 
not object to it. On several occasions 
he actually told employees to hold 
back work to later dates. Therefore, 
Rath believed his act to be entirely 
honest. He was just following what 
had become an accepted custom. 

“The incentive system was 
changed to the standard minute plan. 
Mr. Rath stopped maintaining the 
‘kitty’ he had accumulated under the 
old system; in fact, he began to re- 
duce it. However, he admits he did 
not work on the jobs he reported 
on the particular day he turned in 
the records for them. But he was 
upset. He had received word his 
mother had a heart attack. He got in 
an argument with his foreman on 
what time he should stop his work 
to clean up his bench. He became 
excited and ‘blacked out.’ It was 
during this period of mental lapse 
that he must have filled out the false 
records. He doesn’t remember doing 
it. 

“We admit,” said the union, “the 
records were improperly handled by 
employee Rath. We do not condone 
his act of holding back production. 
But many employees keep ‘kitties,’ 
and the company’s manner of han- 
dling work tickets is loose. It encour- 
ages employees to ‘beat’ the system. 
Finally, Rath’s false report resulted 
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in no financial benefit to him. The 
company discovered his falsification 
before it paid him for the work. 

“Since Rath was simply doing 
what other employees do, since man- 
agement’s own standards make it 
very easy to file false production 
records, the punishment that Rath 
received is harshly severe and dis- 
criminatory. He should be reinstated 
in his job.” 

Thus ended the union’s argument. 
Its gist. How unfair for Ali Baba 
to make a case against one of the 
Forty Thieves if he allows the others 
to indulge their habits unrebuked, 
particularly if Ali Baba’s own laxity 
of standards and failure as a police- 
man made it possible for them to 
be thieves in the first place. 

There is logic in this point of 
view. There is also truth in it, if 
you believe the errors of commission 
and omission combine to make a 
right. 


The company’s case 


The company contended that the 
submission of the false report was 
the result of no accident, no mental 
blackout. 

“It was a preconceived plan,” said 
management, “and it had two ob- 
jectives. First, Rath hoped by sub- 
mitting false records he could in- 
fluence the company’s determination 
of the standards of his job under the 
new system. Second, he held back 
part of his work on one day, added 
it to the work of another day to in- 
crease his pay by gaining the incen- 
tive~bonus.” 

The company further argued that 
it did not condone the juggling of 
figures and that the practice was not 
as widespread as the union claimed. 
When Mr. Rath was called to his 
foreman’s office, said management, 
and confronted with the evidence of 
his attempt at fraud, he had said be- 
fore witnesses, “All right, I ‘goofed.’ 











Especially developed for use 
where extremely small parts 
must be handled in a fast and 
accurate manner, this VAC-U- 
GRIP tool eliminates the dam- 
age to delicate components 
often experienced with 
tweezers. The tool is connected 
to a vacuum system by plastic 
tubing and is controlled by a 
foot-operated switch, allowing 
the operator to release suction 
when the part is correctly posi- 
tioned. Time consumption and 
damage are minimized. 
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You've got the goods on me. Go 
ahead and fire me.” This is proof 
conclusive that his story about a 
“mental blackout” was sheer poppy- 
cock. 

“The action of Rath,” summarized 
the company, “was a deliberate plan 
to obtain extra pay under the incen- 
tive plan and to influence the job 
standard. Rath had been pursuing 
this course of conduct for some time. 
He was finally caught at it. It is 
fraud, pure and simple, and warrants 
discharge.” 

The arbitrator's opinion 

The arbitrator considered. 

“Mr. Rath submitted a false pro- 
duction report. That much is clear. 
It is admitted by both the union and 
the grievant. It is also clear that his 
report was the result of no accident 
or mistake. Furthermore, it is my 
opinion that the employee's explana- 
tion that he was in a state of ‘black- 
out’ is questionable. While the com- 
pany admits Rath did not gain any 
monetary advantage from his act, it 
charges he had two purposes in what 
he did. He wanted to influence the 
new standard; he wanted an incen- 
tive bonus he did not earn. 

“Shall we consider the first? Ac- 
cording to company witnesses, the 
determination of the new standard 
could only be made in the ‘over-all’ 
relationship. We interpret this to 
mean that there would be required 
a series of ‘below standard’ tickets 
submitted by Rath and other em- 
ployees engaged in similar work to 





have this effect. The company did 
not show such a series of tickets. 
Furthermore, if Rath had wished to 
influence his rate he would have 
realized that the methods analyst 
would have to inspect the actual pro- 
duction tickets handed in. Therefore, 
he would not have selected a day he 
turned in a false report to accom- 
plish this purpose.” 

This is very logical reasoning. But 
perhaps it gives too much credit to 
Rath’s ability at orderly thinking. 
After all, his story about the “mental 
blackout” does not indicate a first 
class mind at work in the manufac- 
ture of alibis. An employee who is 
stupid enough to get trapped in a 
flagrant act of dishonesty that is al- 
most certain to be detected could 
hardly be called foresighted. And it 
is well within the realms of possi- 
bility that Rath did not know or 
understand what he would have to 
do to influence his incentive rate. 

But enough of that. Let's see what 
the arbitrator said about the false 
report itself. 

“The failure of Rath to be entirely 
straightforward in his testimony,” 
continued the arbitrator, in one of 
the neatest understatements of the 
year, “leads me to believe he was 
maintaining a ‘kitty’ for the purpose 
of beating the incentive system. For 
such an act of dishonesty an em- 
ployer is entitled to impose disci- 
plinary measures. But the degree of 
this disciplinary action must depend 
on the mitigating circumstances sur- 
rounding the action. While the com- 
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pany was on a piece-work basis the 
practice of holding back production 
in the form of ‘kitties’ was evidently 
prevalent. When the company went 
to a measured day rate it was con- 
tinued, but to a lesser degree. There- 
fore, the mitigating circumstances in 
this case may be summed up as fol- 
lows: First, the question is one of 
holding back records on work per- 
formed, not a charge of failure to 
perform work claimed. Second, only 
one false record was shown to be 
turned in, and no monetary or other 
gain resulted from the employee's 
action. Third, the practice of main- 
taining ‘kitties’ was in existence with 
the knowledge of management at 
least up to the adoption of the stan- 
dard minute plan. Therefore, on the 
basis of the findings we think Rath 
was punished too severely. At the 
same time, it is also our judgment 
that the aggrieved did falsify his 
production records with the intention 
of gaining an undeserved incentive 
bonus. For this reason a substantial 
period of suspension is justified. 

“It is ordered that the discharge 
of Rath be changed to a two-months 
suspension, at the end of which time 
he shall be reinstated in his job.” 


A question of morals 


Rath didn’t get off scot free. But 
he did get his job back. You may 
argue with the arbitrator's decision, 
but you must never forget that in 
a discharge case management must 
have air-tight facts to sustain its po- 
sition. Dismissal is the ultimate pun- 
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ishment a company can decree, and 
arbitrators are inclined to look hard 
for “mitigating circumstances” before 
they sustain a termination. 

Rath’s case itself is not important. 
Any supervisor who is experienced 
in industry could cite situation after 
situation at his own or other com- 
panies where management has 
winked an eye when employees beat 
the incentive system. Any supervisor 
would also agree that this laxity of 
standards, this lack of moral respon- 
sibility, is hardly an encouragement 
to moral honesty on the part of em- 
playees. After all, it is up to man- 
agement to provide leadership, and 
this includes moral leadership. Man- 
agement establishes the criteria on 
which it will judge the ethics of its 





“We heard you want to be an 

engineer—so let me tell you 

what my company has to 
offer!” 
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people. If it enforces its rules on a 
random or capricious basis, if it 
knowingly allows dishonest prac- 
tices to grow and flourish, it cannot 
very well escape its accountability 
for the results. 

Most people accept the standards 
of their society. Those standards are 
determined by the leaders of a so- 
ciety. If that leadership frowns on 
dishonesty, demands integrity, re- 
quires a high code of business and 
civic decency, that is what it will 
get. 

If, on the other hand, it is amused 
by the tricksters, justifies the law- 
breaker by explaining his action on 
sociological or psychological grounds, 
if it is tolerant of the unmoral be- 
cause tolerance, in its limited modern 
definition, is considered the highest 
social objective, it is not surprising 
that it is confronted with juvenile 
delinquency, people who cheat on 
their income taxes, collect unwar- 
ranted unemployment payments and 
vicuna coats, or try to take advantage 
of any other method to get some- 
thing for nothing, from suing a com- 
pany for a faked back injury to 
manipulating a city payroll. Worst 
of all, the tolerance it believes it 
practices is not tolerance at all— 
merely indifference. 


The supervisor sets standards of 
morality 


The supervisor is the key to man- 
agement’s leadership. He sets the 
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standards of its moral code. He en- 
forces its discipline, applies its rules. 
This is no easy job. Leadership never 
is. 

But it is your job. And the way 
you do it will determine whether or 
not you are confronted by situations 
such as the case of John Rath. 

Some years ago West Point ex- 
pelled almost all of its football team 
—they had been found guilty of 
cheating on examinations. Actually, 
most of these boys had received no 
help themselves, they had simply 
assisted certain members of the 
squad who were in danger of failing 
by giving them questions in advance. 
But West Point unflinchingly and 
in spite of the protests of a “toler- 
ant” public shocked at harshness 
applied its strict moral code. All 
were asked to leave the Academy— 
those who had given help, those who 
had received it, those who merely 
knew of this breach of the honor 
system and had condoned it by ig- 
noring it. There has been no repe- 
tition at West Point of the cheating 
incident. The lesson was hard but 
it was learned. 


Other colleges concerned with this 
problem might do well to follow 
West Point’s example. There is no 
such thing as being a “little bit” 
dishonest or doing something that 
is “acceptably” dishonest. This goes 
for college students—and for indus- 
try’s employees. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been 
altered slightly to illustrate certain principles of foremanship. 








The Secretary’s Dream Man 





























or, (the Type for Whom I’d Prefer to Type!) 
by ‘‘Margie”’ 


As a secretary, it seems to me j 
The perfect boss would have to be ‘ 
A man who can dictate without his cigar, 


Whose thoughts are coherent and pace about ! 
par | 
With my performance of dear Mr. Gregg, | 


Who rates typing and shorthand above shape- 
ly legs, 


One who will blink when you are a bit late 
from lunch, 


And doesn’t complain if you're wrong on a 


hunch 


As to just what he meant when he dictated 
that, 


Who doesn’t mind much an occasional chat 

On the phone—after all I don’t make it a habit, 
And yet, 1 don’t want him completely a Babbitt. | 
V'd wish for rapport as to where he may be | 
When he says “I'll be back in a minute, Miss G.” : 
I'd want him to know when I put a call through | 
That it is important—he, only, will do. : 
Also, I'd wish that he not think it proper ) 





For me to assume his wife’s job as a shopper! 


These things are important, though you may 
think them funny. 

They make a girl almost as happy as MONEY! 
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Letten.... 
le the editor 


Sample copies 
Sirs: 

Will you please send sample 
copies of MANAGE, together with 
your regular subscription rates? 

Your attention to this request will 
be very much appreciated. . . George 
V. Gardner, Roanoke, Va. 


Fishing trip 
Sirs: 

This year the NASSCO Manage- 
ment Club sponsored a “fishing” trip 
for crippled children aboard one of 
our new tuna clippers. Thirty-two 
youngsters, afflicted with cerebral 
palsy, were taken for a day’s outing, 
complete with a clown, turkey din- 
ner .. . and baseball caps donated by 
San Diego Padres. 

The “fishing” was done by 
trailing balloons in the water 
off the stern. Each guest was 
allowed to stear the ship and 
operate the engine controls. 
Our company nurse was also 
on hand to help some of the 
more unfortunate children. 

Our only requirement to 
qualify for the trip was that 
youngsters be under 14 years 
of age, badly afflicted, and 
from one of the poorer fam- 
ilies, unable to provide for a 
full Christmas. 





This “Crippled Children’s Clipper 
Trip” is entirely sponsored by our 
club and we hope that perhaps other 
clubs might be induced to initiate 
similar activities ... W. L. Palmer, 
president, NASSCO Management 
Club, (Nat'l. Steel & Shipbuilding 
Corp.) San Diego, Calif. 

@ Yours is an exemplary project 

. . congratulations! In photo below, 
“tishermen” try their luck, while some 
turn to refreshments.—Ed. 














Conferences 


Following is a list of NMA educational conferences 
dealing with various phases of management develop- 
ment and leadership skills. Specific themes are in- 
cluded only when MANAGE has been informed by 
the conference leaders. Please make further inquiry 
as indicated. 


NMA MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 





Feb. 19-20, 1959—San Diego, Calif., Sponsored by the San Diego 
NMA Council. Contact Owen Walker, Ryan Aeronautical Co., 2701 
Harbor Dr., San Diego 12, Calif. 


Feb. 21, 1959—W. K. Kellogg Auditorium, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sponsored by the Wolverine NMA Council. Contact Orville Seeley, 
General Foods Corp., Post Div., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Feb. 21, 1959—Statler-Hilton, St. Louis, Mo., Sponsored by the St. 
Louis NMA Council. Contact Robert L. Slifer, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., John F. Queeny Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mar., 1959—Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, Sponsored by Mid- 
Ohio Valley NMA Council. Contact John Burnworth, 315 Mathew 
St., Marietta. 


Mar. 7, 1959—Furniture Club, Chicago, Ill., Sponsored by Chicago- 
land NMA Council. Contact Andrew Bartlett, American Maize 
Prod. Co., Roby, Ind. 


Mar. 7, 1959—Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oreg. Sponsored by 
Greater Portland Management Club. Contact Max H. Folsom, 712 
S. E. Hawthorne, Portland 14, Oreg. 


Mar. 7, 1959—Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Sponsored by 
Alabama NMA Council. Contact Chester W. Brown, O. O., Box 
311, Fairfield, Ala. 
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For the information of MANAGE readers the following conferences, which 
have come to our attention, are listed as an added service of the NMA. For 
further information make inquiries as suggested. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


Feb. 5-6, 1959—Illinois Inst. of Technology, Technology Center, 
Chicago, Ill. Optional topics include: “Preparing Your Plant for the 
Future,” “What can We Expect from People,” “Planning, Growth 
and New Products.” 


Inquiries: LeRoy Wickstrom, Illinois Inst. of Technology, 3300 
Federal St., Chicago 16, Ill. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THERMOPHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Feb. 23-26, 1959—Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. ASME sponsored 
conferences. 


GAS TURBINE POWER CONFERENCE AND EXHIBIT 
Mar. 8-11, 1959—Netherlands-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AVIATION DIVISION CONFERENCE 
Mar. 9-12, 1959—Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


Mar. 12-13, 1959—Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


Inquiries: (For ASME Conferences) Meetings Dept., ASME, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18, N-Y. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP  (continved from page 2) 


America will celebrate the centennial of Lincoln's birth during 1959, and 
it is almost impossible to think of “Honest Abe” without reflecting upon the 
great unifying qualities which he so deeply felt and expressed. For any of 
us, however, to even attempt to emulate the stature he achieved, as President 
of his country, is virtually unthinkable. But we can strive to achieve that 
same sense of unity in our relationships with other men, on and off the job. 

As the American industrial scene continues to require a more unified corps 
of management men, with ever-changing avenues of responsibility, the NMA 
will likewise increase its efforts to provide a program dedicated to the self- 
development of men. Certainly if the men of management become ineffec- 
tive our companies become ineffective . . . both in the eyes of the worker 
and in the eyes of the customer. . 

Those of us who are truly committed to the maintenance of a productive 
stability in this country will want to keep our companies strong. Strong, 
productive companies are created through teamwork. Indirectly, the NMA 
through its membership can help, and is helping, many companies to achieve 
a healthier, more productive, prosperous status in an environment of better 
management-worker relationships. 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


FEBRUARY: 10 years—Douglas El Segundo Management Club, Inc., El 
Segundo, Calif.; Douglas Long Beach Management Club, Long Beach, Calif.; 
Supervisors’ Club of Clayton Mark and Co., Evanston, Ill. 


MARCH: 20 years—Kings County Management Club, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Queens County Management Club, Long Island, N.Y.; 15 years—Lakeside 
Bridge Management Club, Milwaukee, Wis.; 5 years—Union City Manage- 
ment Club, Union City, Ind.; Kleimert’s Management Forum, Long Island, 
N.Y. 


yYou 


..- Abraham Lincoln 


You cannot bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift. 


You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 


You cannot help the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer. 





You cannot further the brotherhood of . 
man by encouraging class hatred. 


You cannot help the poor 
by discouraging the rich. 


You cannot establish sound security 


by spending more than you earn. oy 


You cannot build character and ? 
courage by taking away man’s bs 
initiative and independence. 


You cannot help men permanently 
by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves. 
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